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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SE 


PTEMBER, 1908. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
SUNDAY, Sept. 6th.—3.30, Grand Opening Service, with Chorus and 
Orchestra. 
Y, 8th.—11.30, ‘ Elijah’ ; ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ 
WEDNESD AY, 9th.—11 me Hlgar's othe Kingdom, Parry's now 
Work, “ Beyond these voices there is peace,” B Brahms’s Symphony in 


eminor; 8 P.M., Public Hall, cert. 
_ Stat at : ‘Mater,’ Beethoven's 
HURSDAY, 10th. 11.30, 2 a eter. Oe 





Stanford’s * 
* Everyman’ ; 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 
BRIDAY, ish. he Mow White, Evans, Le Mar, Butt, 
Koenen, Mildred Jones, Dilwys Jones, Coates, Elwes, Hyde, Greene, 
Clark, Higley, Radford, Mischa an. i 
For farther information apply to DEIGHTON & CO. or E. J. 
SPARK, Worcester. may 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
3, Lincoln's fond Fields, 
NG HOUSE AND ART GOLLE CTION 
OPEN INTERESTING 11 and 5, on TUESDAYS, W EDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, to the END of AUGUST. 














Soricties. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
nded 1869. Incorporated 190+ 
Established for the} ate of Transcribing, Printing, and Publishing 
the Heraldic V Visitatio ns of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
scripts relating to Geneal logy. Family History, and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partl red subjects as may from time to time be 
n by the "Coun of the Society. 
In the Ordinary Section 56 Volumes have been issued. In the 
Register Section 35 Volumes have been issued. pe ey Fee, 108. 6d. 
Annual Subscription : Ordinary Section, 11. 1s.; Register Section, 11. 18. 
Chairman of Council—Sir GEORGE TY ARMYTAGE, Bart., 
For all particulars ap ly to the Secretary and Treasurer, W. BRUCE 
BANNERM AN, F.8. ot The Linens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 








Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD BROS. SUMMER EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MAREEE jncindes Choice Away by 


Reynolds oppner 3 
| eas Crome Wheatley v incent 
Wilson Stark, &c. 


Cc onstable_ 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 








Reva ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


The DIPLOMA and GIBSON GALLERIES will be CLOSED from 
SATURDAY, July 4, to SATURDAY, July 11. 





R°x. AL ACADEMY (Portraits and Views).— 
ving completed a Manuscript Index of all Views and 
Pygece exhibited at the Royal Academy, British Institution, &c., 
GRAVES is now prepared to supply information as to who 
painted any such Works in cases wh the Painters’ Names are 
unknown. rig Le letter, to ‘ALGERNON GRAVES, 42, Old Bond 
Street, London, 








SPANISH 


A ®t 


GALLERY, 
60, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 
Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 
Gothic 
Enamels, 


Pictures, 
&e. 


Furniture, 


China, Silver, 


_RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 








Educational. 


REE EDUCATION IN FRANCE.—L’ECOLE 

SUPERIEURF DE JEUNES FILLES D’'AMIENS admettra 

ecitement aux classes et aux ateliers un — nombre de jeunes 
les anglaises désireuses d’étudier le francais et de perf 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1908-9. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be 
forwarded on application :— 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 

SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOUL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL MEDICINE. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 


The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its 
equivalent, must be passed before a Student is registered for a 
Degree Course. 

e AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 6, 1908. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
puDOR HALL SCHOOL, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the 
Summer Holidays. 

The New House stands in a Park of over One Hundred Acres, about 
Fifteen of which have been acquired for Games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend Daily, and 
the Weekly Visits to London, for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be 
made as usual. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, C memauehdge. 


DUCATION (choice of Sihesle and Tutors 

Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

- oe ssful Army, Civil Service, and a, Tutors, sent (free 

rge) on receipt of requirements by GR IFFITHS, SMITH, 

Pow ELL & SMITH School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate ee yeaa to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT NG 
who for more than t' thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of U ppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 














Situations Warant. 
MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 


LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The FACULTY and TRUSTEES of the COLLEGE are now pre 
pared to appoint a LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES Salary 
2501., with Class Fees. Candidates should be Graduates in ym 
of some University in the United Kingdom.—Application, with copy 
of Testimonials, should be lodged, on or before AUGUST 1 NE XT, 
with the undersigned, from want further particulars as to conditions 
of appointment can ee os 

ERT. a F. DI pe gt gama of Faculty. 

7, College Avenue, gn F 4, June 26, 





ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS invite applications for the appointment of a 
LECTURER in PHYSICS, at 1752. per annum 

Applications should be Sodeed. not later than JULY 16, 1908, with 
THE REGISTRAR, from whom a Form and particulars of appoint- 
ment may be obtained. 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE require for the TRAINING 
COLLEGE at CREWE the following Teachers : 

(a) A LECTURER (Man) to teach a Correlated Course of Botany, 
Zoology, Physiology. and to give regular assistance in Training 
ee the Practice of Teaching. Salary 2002. per annum. 

A LECTURER (Woman) with a good knowledge of the 
meoening of Infants and of Needlework. She will reside in the 
Hostel provided, take part in the supervision of the Woman 
Students, and give regular assistance in Training Students in the 

actice of Teaching. Salary 1301. per annum, and Board and 








leurs _o manuelles. Aucun frais d'étude ni de fournitures de 
Prix de la pension: 62 francs par mois.— ire & Madame 
ROBERT, Rue Metz l'Evéque, Amiens, 





~~ for either of the above, accompanied by three recent 
Testimonials and two References, to be sent to THE DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later than JULY-18, 1908. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

GOLDSMITHS’ READERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 


The BOARD OF ELECTORS to the GOLDSMITHS’ READER- 
peg aN ENGLISH will proceed to an ELECTION in the COURSE 











Fe jee vo election will be mainly with regard to instruction in English 
e 

The duties of the Reader are defined in the Populations, « copies at 
which may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR OF THE NIVE 
SITY, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. The Stinead of AL. Se 
will be the income derive: from a capital sim of 10,000l., and it is 
hoped that it will be augmented from other sources by an amount 
estimated at from 1501. to 2001. a 

Eight copies of the Candidates Applications, and of such Testi- 
monials or other evidence of fitness as they may desire to submit, 
SULY ge THE REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY by 


Gg OUTH.W ESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE. 
Manresa Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY nee applications for the position of a 
LECTURER in MATHEMA e work of the Lecturer will be 
partly in the Day College and —_® in the Evening Classes, and will 
consist largely of the instruction of Students of Engineering and of 

Applied Science. 

Commencing Salary 1501, per annum. 

Form of Application (which must be returned hy JULY 8), and 
Memorandum of Duties may be obtained by forwarding a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope to THE SECRETARY. 








C® TRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR 
CORNWALL, TRUR 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for oa post of PRINCIPAL. 
Qualifications in Agricultural Science and Associated Subjects are 
essential. The oo appointed will be required to enter on his 
duties in SEPTEMBE 

Commencing Sele 2751. per annum. 

All applications must reach the myn re — whom further 
particulars can be obtained) not ay onan JUL 

RGE PENROSE, Secretary. 
Truro, Cornwall, June 24, 1908. 


ENFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED for JANUARY NEXT,.HEAD MASTER for the 
ENFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Salary 3002. a year, with a 
Capitation Fee of 11. per Pupil above 100, axther with House, free of 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes. Graduate essential. The Head’ Master 
will not be permitted to take Boarders. New School Buildings are 
being erected so as to accommodate 250 Pupils. Canvassing will be 
treated as a disqualification. 

Application Forms, together with four copies of the Candidate's 
Testimonials ny précis of the application, must received on or 
hefore SATURDAY, August 15th next by Mr. B. 8. GOTT, Education 
bomen bia, Westminster, 8.W., of whom Forms may be 
obtained 


ME =XBOROUG H SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER. 
Salary 1501., rising by annual a $: of 101. to 180l.—Apply, by 
JULY 11, to JOHN HATTERSLEY, , Hope Street, Mexborough, 
from whom Forms of App’ lication can L* obtained. 


ME*50ROUG *H SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
YORKSHIRE. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MISTRESS to teach History 
English, and Fre eer Needlework, Drawing, and Games desirable, 
Salary to begin at 110 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MASTER to teach Mathematic- 
and French. Drawing, Music, and Games desirable. Salary to 
a Pe at 140 


40. 
Apply for either post by JULY 4 to JOHN HATTERSLEY, Esq 


Hope Street, Mexborough. 
W A TED, in SE PTEMBER, a non- P marr 
MASTER, preferably a B.S8c., ach Physics, Chemist 
and Mathematics, at the SCHOOL of SCTENCE and TECHNOLOG 
Cheltenham. The work will be, arprosimately, Twelve Hours per 
Week in the Evening, during the Michaelmas and Lent Terms. and 
looking after a few Day Students on Two or Three Days in the Week. 
Salary for the first year, 1002.—Applications, accompanied by copies 
of Testimonials, statement of qualifications, and age. should be 
addressed to L. RICHARD SON, Esq., School of Science and 
Technology, Cheltenham. 


 beaneeens AND peQUNTY SCHOOL FOR 


MASTER or MISTRESS oat TIRED, chiefly for gen et 
ture, History, and Geogra phy. Commencing Sala .-1401. 
annum, non-resident, ling to Page ca and Be 
Duties to commence on SE PTEM 
Applications should be sent in by JULY 13 to 

















AUSTIN KEEN. 
County Education Ofices, Sidney Street, Cambridge, 
June 2 908. 


em, i 





OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
103, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 

The GOVERNORS will, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
services of a MISTRESS of EMBROIDERY and 
EMBROIDERY for One or Two Evenings a Week, &.. Tet ptember 
till May. Remuneration 10s. 6d. per Evening. —Partienlars” can be 
had by sending stamped addressed envelope e Bity LADY SUPER. 
INTENDENT. C. T. MILLIS, Principal. 


pine the 
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#RAst HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


WANTED, an INSTRUCTOR of GERMAN for the EVENING 
CLASSES. Salary 10s. 6d. per Evening of Two Hours. 
Applications, on the Printed Forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed, must be returned immediately to Se Technical College, East 
am, E. Ww. H.B RKER, B.Sc., Principal. 


oust rY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites Dg for the 
rosts, daring the SESSION 1908-9, at the L.C.C CAMBERWELL 

CHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS, PECKHAM “ROAD. S.E., of a 
TEACHER < ee DESIGN for One Evening a Week at the 

per of . an Attendance, and of an ASSISTANT 
TEACH of LETTERING for One Afternoon a Week at the rate 
of pay of 5a. an Attendance, the Attendance in each case to be of 
about Three Hours’ Duration. 

Applications should be made on the Official Forms to be obtained 
fom the Clerk of = mdon County Council, Education Offices, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m. on SULTS, 1908, accompanied by copies of three 
Testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “Visiting 
ee ef Art,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be 
enclosed. 

Canvassing, either meets or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for -e arms 

L. Ge MME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

June 29, 1908. 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ST. GEORGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, to commence immediately after the Summer Vacation, 
a FRENCH MASTER or MISTRESS. Candidates must possess 
good Academic qualifications, and an accent acquired by actual 
resents on the Continent. Good teaching and discipline oe 

Salary—Master, 1307. per annum, rising by 107. toa maximum of 1 
Mistress, 1002. per annum, rising by 57. to 1307. In cnloubsting, the 
initial Salary credit will be given for half-length service in a 
Seconda: hool under other Managers.—Forms o Application, 
which must be received here not later than JULY 8, 1908, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap aunties to THE 
SECRETARY, Education Offices, Guildhall, Bristol. 

June 22, 1908. 


KES? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL), DOVER. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, for the GIRLS’ DEPART- 
bey 222 of the above-named School, ia) an ASSISTANT MIS go 
teach French by the direct method, and English. (b) An 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Science (Botany) and Mathematics. 
Initial Salary 1007. to 1101., according to qualifications and experience, 
rising, in accordance with the Committee's Scale, by 7. 108. per annum 
for the first two years, and subsequently by 5/. per annum, to the 
maximum, which may hs either 1401. or 1501., according to academic 
qualifications.—Applications to be made on Forms obtainable from 
Mr. R. E. KNOC yt Castle Hill House, Dover, and forwarded b 
JULY 5 to Mr. FRED W SHOUSE, Head Master, County School, 
Dover. Canvassing wit be considered a disqualification. 
y Order of the Committee. 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

















Caxton House, Westminster, June 22, 1908. 


KEt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


ANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT. a Sully qualited ASSISTANT 
MASTER for the above-named SCHOOL OF ART. Initial Salary 
1501. Applicants must have had Teaching experience, be strong in 
Figure Drawing and Design, and qualified to teach some Craft Metal 
Work.—Forms of Application, together with conditions of appoint- 
ment, may be obtained from Mr. JOHN THOMPSON, wine Hall, 
Chatham, and returned as soon as possible to Mr. G. WARD, Art 
Director, Central School of Art, Rochester. Canvassing will be 

considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Caxton House, Westminstcr, June 2, 4 








Situations Wanted. 
X-NATIONAL SCHOLAR and Silver and 


Beomap Medalist, with two yas. experience as Design Master, 
_— h practical Bo oO eens Industries ana Crafts : 

mbroideries and Lace, Btenoliting. Pottery, Lithography, 
Sodenii Posters, and cone ral igning, desires a position as 
MASTER in an ART SCHOOL. No objection to Colonies.—H. 3, 
Box 1381, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


OUNG LADY (19), well educated, and of 

Literary tastes, would be glad of post as SECRETARY to 

Literary Lady. or Gentleman. Shorthand-Typist, —- Little 
French.—D., 86, Sternhold Avenue, Streatham Hill, 8.W 


IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or ASSISTANT. 

—POSITION REQUIRED in a Library, Museum, or to a 

Private Gentleman. Fourteen years’ experience, Good references.— 
F. 8. A., care of Brown’s, 17, Tothill Street, Westminster. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 
details of Publishing, scene os as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’ . Buildings, ( Chancery } Lane, E.C. E.C. 

















Miscellaneows. 


UNGER DEUTSCHER wiinscht von einem 
jungen deutschen CANDIDATEN Privat ABENDSTUNDEN 

in NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN und MATHEMATIK zu erhalten. 
— u. 8S. an A. SIEGLE, Buchhandlung, 30, Limestr., London, 





\ ELL-RECOMMENDED GERMAN UNDER- 

GRADUATE Shenehars Pt wishes to obtain post 
as TUTOR or TRAVELLIN MPANION.—For further par- 
ticulars apply to Miss REINHARDT, Broomie Close, Sutton Coldfield. 


ARTNER WANTED AT ONCE by successful 
JOURNALIST. Must have good knowledge of Publishing, 
Press Work, and Papers, to work up = es Business Scheme. Very 
small capital desirable but Poo essential.—NAPOLEON, care of J. E. 
May, Advertisement Agent, 68, Fleet Street, E.C, 


a . : Te] 
RIVATE TOUBS. — Miss BISHOP’S 
PARTIES (Ladies and Gentlemen.) SWITZERLAND, 

AUGUST 15, Lucerne, Grindelwald, &c. ITALY, SEPTEMBER, 

OCTOBER. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. eferences ex- 

changed. Inclusive Terms.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, 

Kilburn, N.W. 


XFORD GRADUATE, highest Classical 


Honours, ee ood Literary experience, with thorough knowledge 
of Italian, French, and German (acquired in long residence abroad), 
age 33, desires APPOINTMENT other than Teaching. Excellent 
references Aprly Box 1397, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 























ESPONSIBLE RESEARCH WORK or 

TRANSLATIONS WANTED by CIVIL ENGINEER. Very 

wide experience in Commercial and Technical Business. French, 

Spanish, German, Norwegian, and Danish. Can handle Philosophical 

or Scientific Ca pe Technical Abstracts. pong i 
A. H. ROWAN, 28, Lady Margaret Road, Tufnell Park, N 


RANSLATIONS from Modern and Old French, 


Italian, Spanish, Medieval Latin. Experience. Good Testi- 
monials. Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Class I. Prolonged 
residence abroad.—X, Bc pm 1390, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’'s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


r + 
NDEXING, CATALOGUING AND 
LITERARY WORK for Authors and Publishers, English and 
French, undertaken. Long Experience. Terms moderate. Biblio- 
Fepnies compiled. Researches made in London or Paris.—Address 
AL . care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill, E.C. 











Gounty BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, holding the Art Master’s 

Certificates of the Board of Education, and specially qualified in 

ign for Textiles. He will be required to devote the whole of his 
time t to the School, but opportunity will be given for Private Study. 
Comenene ing Salary 160/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 
101. to 200) 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and teaching experience, 
together with copies of three recent Testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned on or before JULY 10, 1908 

FREDC. WILKINSON, Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


Borover OF SHREWSBURY. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
A VACANCY has occurred for an ASSISTANT ART MASTER in 
the above SCHOOL, owing to the late Assistant having been selected 


and appointed under Government 
The BOROUGH HIGHER EDUCATION et ee invite 
pon ae Me — 
met 











applications for the post of ASSISTANT ART M 
to teach Perspective, Architectural History, and “Geom 
ing. Applicant must have passed First Class in Advanced E Building 
Construction, or obtained Honours under the Board of Education, 
and he must be a strict Disciplinarian. Salary will be 115/. per 
annum. Preference given toa Man who will be able to assist in 
ay ona Crafts. Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
RT SUFI SRACEES § is also REQUIRED ‘ht the SCHOOL. 

eles: 251. per annu 

Applications, stating qualifications, age, and that Applicant could 
commence his duties on SEPTEMBER 1 NEXT, with copies of 
Testimonials (which will not be returned), marked “ Art,” to be sent 
not later than FRIDAY. July 8, 1908, to 

J. LIAMS, Secretary for Higher Education. 

Guildhall, Shrewsbury, June 24, 1908. 


OROUGH OF SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON AND NORTH _WILTS SROOEDART SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITU 
Principal :—Mr. G. H. SERKMARDT, M.Sc. 

The COMMITTEE require the services, = ph gee 1 NEXT, 
of an ART MASTER, at_« commencing Salary of 1751. a year. He 
will be required to take charge, under the Principal, of Art Instruc- 
tion in the School of Art, Secondary School, and Evening Art Classes. 
and to give Instruction in all Departments personally.—Forms of 
Application, which must be returned by JULY 15, from 


W. SEATON, Secretary. 
Education Office, Town Hall, Swindon. 











ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery } Lane, E. Cc. 
ELLES-LETTRES, ” Memoirs, "Trav el, clever 
Fiction, &. Manuscripts considered for the Autumn Season 

by SISLEY'S, Lrp., Makers of Beautiful Books, 9, Duke Street, 
Charing Cross, London. 


RANGERIZED BIBLE, in ‘Six Portfolios, 


ready for binding. Over 2.300 Illustrations. Splendid barsain. 
202. or reasonable offer.—CLARK, 78, Mellison Road, Tooting, S.W. 





ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal, SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY MATTER, 

and invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and 

Articles. Proposals for Serial Use of all high-class Literary Matter 

receive careful and prompt consideration. Telegraphic Address, 
* Syndicate, Kendal.” 





O AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.—LETTERS 

of LITERARY and ARTISTIC CELEBRITIES to be DIS- 

POSED OF, from a Private Collection. These include Montalembert, 

Bulwer Lytton, Lamartine, Cruikshank, Wilkie Collins, Cardinals 

Wiseman, Newman, and Manning, Harrison Ainsworth, “ Barry 

Cornwall,” and many others.—Apply, by mong to Box 1391, Athenzeum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


YPE. WRITING, 6d. per 1,000 words. 
ht extra. Specimens sent on 
Geliverieg- su ARLES GARDNER, 


Paper 
application. Prom 
15, Thane Villas, Holloway. 





EIGHIFENCE per 1,000 words for TYPING 

MSS. Duplicating an and Tabular Work a_ Specialty. 

bp y eighteen years : Central 13294. Messengers 

lect and deliver in London at any simae. —LONDON and SUBURBAN 
TYPEWRITING CU., 108, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 





MY] PE- WRITER.—PLAYS and MSs. of every 
eae Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
Mise E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N 
Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING. — THE WEST KENSING- 
TON OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations. &c. Legal and 
General Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual terms. Refer 
ences. Established fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammer- 
smith Road, W. (Private address: 13, Wolverhampton Gardens, 
Hammersmith.) 








YPE-WRITING from 9d. per 1,000 words. 

All work done with accuracy, intelligence, and in the best 

possible style. Duplicating. Translations.—G. WALKER, 14, Park 
Road oad, New emma E. 


YPE- WRITING. ieee Ww or k by Certi- 

ficated Teacher (County Council appointment). Authors’ MSS., 

every description, 9d. thousand words. Special terms for quantities 
or permanent work.—Miss SPENCE, 32, Broadway, Kettering. 














Catalogues. 

WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LMe8Ton’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick Svo, art cloth, 252. ; 


Part XIIT., Cal—Chrvs, with 164 Facsimiles. including Berners's 
Froissart, Cambridge Bindings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, 2 
large collection of Early Chronicles. (Now ready. Ff 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London. W. 


Gartreaeoecus, No. 


half-morocco, 30s. 











359, 
JUNE, 1908. 
GLAISHER’S NEW LIST. 
JUST OUT. 
Contains many NEW REMAINDERS from the Publishers 
Now, for the First Time, Reduced in Price. 


All Book-buyers and Librarians should apply for out 
Remainder Catalogues. 


Books in all Departments of Literature. 
The Selection is Varied and Extensive. 
All are New Copies as when originally Published. 


And in all cases there is a large Reduction in Price 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltp., 
Remainder Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LON DON. 


CATALOG xUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Turner's 
Liber Studiorum—Line and Mezzotint Engravings after Turner 
—Prints by and after Diirer, Hogarth, Reynolds, Whistler, &c.— 
Drawings—Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
d Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCU- 
LAR, The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on Vi _ and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liwitep, E experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Pincalilly, London, W. Esti ublished 
upwards of a Century. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The aot ompert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATA I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Soy ry -®. selected 
from my various <t Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 aM, oun Bright Street. 
soe ious Wilde's Poems, 213., for 10: Turner's Rich 

















Cppe-Writers, Ke. 


UTHORS MSS.. NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS iy (as WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clea ‘arbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers. x, STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1.000. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





'YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women ewe Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
m.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Lan 





and Southern Coast, 2 vols. 41. 48.; Whe's Who. 2 vols. 1907, 53. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at ‘greatly 





reduced prices. I. PHIL OSOPHY. II. RELIGION, 11. HIS 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA. MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
IX. GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY “VIII. FICTION. 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank. Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered - Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on lication, Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxfor treet, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUES. — SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS post free om 
application. Genuine bargains in First Editions and scarce Items 
Books in all Branches of Literature. Parcels sent on approval if 
desired. No fancy prices.—Address J. BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road. 
Leyton, Essex. 
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P M. BARNA RD, M.A. 
« (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge.) 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND 


JUST ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE 22. FOREIGN LITERAURE, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, including many Rare and 
Valuable Books. 


CATALOGUE 24. ARMORIAL and other in- 


teresting BINDINGS, including many Books bound for the French 
Kings and famous Collectors ; also several interesting English 


a TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 
CATALOGUE 23. ALPINE, CRICKET, MILI- 
TARY, and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with Sections on 


inane, Chess, and Fencing. 
Out-of-Print Books sought for and reported gratis. 





P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of Libraries and 
Collections on Special Subjects. 
OW E S & BOW ES 
(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
New and Second-hand Booksellers, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE 322. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


including the Classical and Linguistic Library of the 
late Prof. JOHN STRACHAN, 
and Recent Purchases in various Subjects. 
Free on application. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors ve ger 4 represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed | with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on a io Mr. A. M. BURGHES 24, Paternoster Row. 


ME: GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All a 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 








Institution. 
Printers. 
THEN.XUM PRESS. —JOns EDWARD 
4 payne: Printer of the, 4 A theneeu' tes and 3, &e., is 
preparcdl to }MIT ESTIMATES for § ail hinds of B Ok, ‘NEWS. 


and her Obie ‘AL PRINTING.—13. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
une, E.C, 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House. No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, July 7, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock Cpcmp BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprising the 
LIBRARY of the late W. MURRAY TUKE, Esq., of Saffron Walden 
jsold by order of the Executors); the Property of GEORGE H. 
BANKES, Esq., Winstanley 2 all, Wigan; the Property of Mrs. 
CARSON, 33, Gloucester Place, ; the Property ofa GENTLEMAN 
living abroad, and other TL, including Poetical, Historical 
and Biographical Works—French and English Illustrated Books— 
Archeology and Topography—Voyages and Travels—Society Publica- 
tions—Genealogical Works—Natural History and Botany—Fine Art— 
Americana—Works illustrated by Rowlandsop—Sporting Books— 
Writings of Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Longfellow, Whitman, 
Whittier—Old Plays, &c., including Harleian Society Publications— 

olbein’s Fortraits of Illustrious Persons—Lord Lilford’s Birds of the 
British Islands—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.—Johnson’s English Dic- 

tionary, First Edition, Presentation Copy from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
Piozzi — Smith's c atalogue Raisonné — Kit-Cat Club —Chronicon 
Nurembergense, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may bel hi ad. 


The valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of HENRY 
HARRISON ALLAN, Esq. (deceased). 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUC ‘TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 








Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 7, and Three Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLEC' TION of COINS 
and MEDALS of HENRY HARRISON ALLAN, Esq. (deceased), of 


§, East India Chambers, 23, Leadenhall Street, E.C., including 
Anglo-Saxon Pennies—English Gold and Silver Coins—Sovereigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., Charles L., &c.— 
Charles I. Oxford Three-Pound Pieces—Siege Pieces—Cromwell and 
Proof Sets—Continental and Indian Gold and Silver Coins—Silver 
and Bronze Medals, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Fy will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Peet, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 10, at 1 o'clock pretvisely, 
i GRAVINGS, chiefly of the English Schools, in Stipple and 
Tenwtint, many printed in Colours, by and after Bartolozzi, 
Morland: Bunbury, Kauffman, Sir J. Reynolds, J. Watson, W. Ward, 
“sega Pollard, J. R. Smith, Wheatley, Cipriani, Cosway, and 


‘May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 





THE O'HAGAN COIN COLLECTION. 
The extensive and important Series of Roman Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wi tg by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 13, and Seven Following 
ROMANS lo 0 nd. aaa ise ly the extensive and important SERIES o 
OHA N gg in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, formed by H. OSBORNE 
M GAN, Ei . Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, and 
rari of the British Numismatic Society, who is relinquishing ‘the 
May he eno Nag days prior. 


Five Shillin Catalogues may be had, price 





Valuable Books and important Autograph and other 
Manuscripts, including a Selection from the Library of 


Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
p will SELL by Augres. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., MONDAY 1 o'clock Pading 
valuable BOOKS a important MANUSC IpTS, inc sine a 
Selection from the LIBRARY of Lord WILLOUG DE BROK 
(removed from Compton Verney, Warwickshire), pore RM, jb 
Manuscripts of Burns, Bronté, Coleridge, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, &c. —Iluminated Hore and other Mediwval Service Books, 
Printed and Manuscript — Oriental Mennsctists —an exremely 
interesting Series of sinepbee Letters of Sir Walter Scott to the 
Marchioness of Abercorn, bound in a Volume—Milton’s Comus, 1637— 
Shakespeare's Richard II., 1615—Editio Princeps of Homer—Presenta 
tion Copies of Purchas’s Pilgrimage—Books from the Library of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester — Collections of Early Woodcuts, 
Ex-Libris, Printers’ Devices and Marks, & 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Book- Plates (Ex- Libris), including the Collection of Sir 
ARTHUR VICARS, K.C.V.0O. F.S.A., &c., Ulster King 
of Arms. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL 7 AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Pie yeap te 
Street, Strand. W.€., on WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
prec isely, BOOK- PLATES (Ex- reg including the COLLECTION 
of Sir ARTHUR VICARS, K.C.V. F.S.A., &c., Ulster King of 
Arms, and the COLLECTION of JOHN MORGAN, Esq., deceased, 
of Rubislaw House, Aberdeen (sold by order of the Executor). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The valuable Library of EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, 
Esq., deceased, 


THIRD AND FINAL PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will sell by AUCTION att eir House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THUR: SDAY. July 16, and Following Day, 
and on MONDAY, July 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the valuable LIBRARY of EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., 
M.A., J.P., &c., deceased, Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater (for many 
years Member of Parliame ent for the Western Division of Somerset- 
shire). THIRD and FINAL PORTION, comprising —— al and 
Tonenretrne al bi SBE Be nt My of Rare Books—Voyages and 
Travels— Biblical an pg ig waiiinetrated. Works—Cata- 
logues—Archeology— Vorks—Standard Editions of 
Modern Authors—Prayer .. including Publications of the 
Bannatyne, Maitland, and Roxburghe Clubs—Lodge’s_ Portraits, 
Largest and Thickest Paper, India Proofs before all letters; 
Raphael, Loggie del Vatic: ano—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. 
May be viewed two bens prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Heraldic and Gonesington’ Library of Printed Books and 
Manuscripts of Sir ARTHUR VICARS, K.C.V.O., &e. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their honse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stranu, W.C., on MONDAY, July 27, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
important Heraldic 4 Genealogical pabeaey of Books and Manu- 
scripts of Sir ARTHUR VICARS, K.C.V.0. F.S.A., Ulster King 
of Arms—the extremely intavesting Series = Grants of Arms (1467- 
1672). formerly in the possession of Sir John Fenn, now the Property 
of A. Frere, Esq.—rare and interesting Ancient ‘and Modern Books. 
including a First Edition of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield—Illu- 
minated and other Manuscripts, Latin and Oriental—Icelandic Books 
—-Standard Works in the various Branches of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Curiosities. 
SPW PATO? - S 

R. J. C. STEVENS’ NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY, July 7 , at half 
past 12 o'clock, and will include a COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS 
—Engravings—about 100 Lots of Baxter Prints—Miniatures—Bronzes 
—Porcelain—Silk Embroideries, including one very large and im- 
portant Piece—Carved Ivories from China and Japan—Weapons and 
Curios from the Congo, Sierra Leone, and other parts—antique 

Jewellery—Autograph Lettters—Documents, &c. 
On view day prior 10 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application to THE AUC NMONEER. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C, 





Se: 





Rare and Valuable Books. 


HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WwW BDEESDAY, July 8, and Two Following Days, se yi o'clock, RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, including a SMALL LIBRARY (removed 
from Sidcup), the Property of a LADY, and a SELECTION from the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising a fine copy of Daniell’s 
Voyage Round Great. Britain, 8 vols.—Walker's Costume of Yorkshire 
—Carey’'s Life in Paris, morocco extra, 1822—Dr. Syntax in Paris and 
Tour Through London, 1820—Egan’s Life in London, First Edition, 
1821—Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 1817, and Englebach's Naples 
and the Campana Felice, 1815, with Rowlandson’s Designs—Apperley's 
Life of John Mytion, Second Edition, 1817, and others with Coloured 
Plates—Coloured Panoramas—Original Water-Colour Drawings by R, 
Doyle for his Grand Historical, Allegorical, and Comical Procession 
[1810}-Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Phiz, including Grimm's 
German Popular Stories, First Edition, 2 vols. 1823-6—the Japanese 
Vellum Edition of the Tudor Translations, 40 vols.—the Chertsey 
Worthies’ Library. 14 vols. and the Fuller Worthies’ Library, 39 vols. 
—Nimmo’s English Dramatists, 16 vols. Large Paper—a handsome Set 
of the Abbotsford Waverley, 12 "vols. tree calf extra, and other Sets of 
Standard Authors—a Large Paper Copy of Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning, First Edition, 1605—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, First 
Folio Edition, 1647, and a few other Books in Old English Literature 
—Early Printed Books and Old Herbals—Books relating to America— 
also a Selection of the Arundel Society's Chromolithographs. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
notice that they will hold the following 


respectfully give 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square :— 


On MONDAY, July 6, at 1 o'clock, valuable 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 


On TUESDAY, July 7, at 2 o'clock, 
WINES and CIGARS. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 8, at 1 o’clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of E. E. BRAND, Esq., and others. 


On THURSDAY, July 9, at 1 o’clock, OBJECTS 


OF ART and VERTU and DECORATIVE FURNITURE from 
various sources, and GREEK ANTIQUITIES of CLEANTHES 


PICRIDES, Esq. 
July 10, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 


ESSRS. 











choice 


On FRIDAY, 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late ROBERT "PRASER, Esq., 
and others. 


For Magazines, &c., see p, 26. 





FROM GREENING’S LIST 


THE AUTHORITATIVE WORK ON 
THE BRAIN. 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, 
AND CRIME. 


By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author makes a new departure in suggesting that 
degeneracy forms as distinct a class as insanity. As a 
scientific basis he gives a full analysis of the brain of a 
degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro. 
photographs to prove his case. If later observers —> 
this view it will form quite a novel feature not only in 

pathology, but also in sociology and in the medico-legal 
aspect of crime. 

Education, Responsibility, and Empire-building each 
comer a chapter, while the subject of multiple Pages od 
and the sub-ego receives special attention. ‘he author 
details one case, already published, which he watched for 
thirteen years, and also a second case recently brought 
under his notice, besides enumerating several other cases 
from various sources, both at home and abroad. 

The author’s remarks on crime and criminals will cause 
much discussion and controversy amongst the experts, his 
theories on ‘‘multiple personality” alone being startling 
yet convincing. 


THE BOOK ON THE STUART PERIOD. 
THE 


ROYAL HOUSE OF —o- 
By SAMUEL COWAN, 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, as 2s. net. 


‘* A work of great historical research, throwing consider- 
able light on many points, especially on the precursors of 
the Stuart Sov: ereigns, the High Stewards of Scotland, and 
their progenitors.”—Morning Post. 

** A valuable contribution to English history.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A POET OF PROMISE. 
A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 


By MARGARET THOMAS. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A FEW NOTABLE NOVELS. 
BEAU BROCADE. Baroness Orczy. 6s. 
WORKERS IN DARKNESS. 

Harris BurRLANbD. 6s. 
LEROUX. Hon. Mrs. W. Fores. 63. 
THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 
Lucas CLEEVE. 6s. 
ROLLIN STONE. Exnest SUFFLING. 6a. 
BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Cyrus Brapy. 6s. 
THE SPLENDID COWARD. 
Hovcuton Town ey. 6s. 
THE NEW GALATEA. 
DRELMA. WuHitTLEY Warp. 6s. 
THE PLACE TAKER. Perer Eartston. 6s. 
A KNIGHT ERRANT IN TURKEY. 
ARTHUR OAKSTONE. 68. 
THE PRODIGAL CITY. 
TrRIsTRAM Coutts. 6s. 
A SUBURBAN SCANDAL. 
GURNER GILLMAN. 6s. 
THE GANG. Davip WuiITELAw. 33. 6d. 
MRS. FITZMAURICE ON LEAVE. 
GABRIELLE FitzMaAuRIcE. 33. 6d. 
THE AVA MINING SYNDICATE. 
Ceci Lowis. 6s. 
E. Buack. 6s. 














SAMUEL GorDoN. 6s. 


BRENDAVALE. 
A NOTE TO HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


No one visiting Cornwall should be without 
FROM ST. IVES TO LAND’S END, 
written by Mr. A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES, 
and containing Map and Twenty-two Photo. 
graphic Illustrations. To be had at all Book- 
sellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. Price 1s. net. 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 
91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——@—— 


Miscellanies. 


FOURTH SERIES. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
John Stuart Mill, and other pieces. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With Map. 8vo, 
108. net. 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. 
3s. net. 








Crown 8vo, 


Records the impressions of a visit to India during the 
ast winter, and discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West 
rontier, education, and many other aspects of Indian life. 





SIR CHARLES SANTLEY. 
THE ART OF SINGING AND 
VOCAL DECLAMATION. 


By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, 
with interesting personal recollections of a brilliant pro- 
fessional career extending over sixty years. 





VOL. IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


GROVE'’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 
5 vols. 8vo. Vol. IV. Q-—S, 21s. net. 
Previously published —Vol. I. A—E. Vol. IL 
Vol. III. M—P. 2is. net each. 


THE THRESHOLD 
OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical 
Sense. By WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra crown 8vo, 
58. net. 
Times.—“‘His book is a most valuable contribution 
to musical science, and will be of great service to future 
critics and historians.” 


F—L. 








‘WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL. 
MR, CREWE'’S CAREER. 


By the Author of ‘ Coniston,’ &c. Illustrated. 
crown 8vo, 68. 


Extra 





H. M. I, SOME es ed "J THE LIFE 
OF ONE OF SPECTORS 

OF SCHOOLS. By E. M. a et YD- EY NNERSLE y, 
formerly H.M.L., North-West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A highly entertaining book, containing a lange number 
of good stories told by a raconteur of exceptionable ability. 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SICILY IN FABLE, HISTORY, 
ART, AND SONG. 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WHEAT AMONG THE 
TARES. Studies of Buddhism in Japan. By Rev. 


A. LLOYD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 








With Maps and 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





A NEW AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
FROM THE SIXTH GERMAN EDITION. 


FRIEDBERGER AND 
FROHNER’S 
VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. 


Edited by the late Capt. HAYES. 

Revised by Dr. WM. HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S. 
With Notes on Bacteriology by Prof. R. TANNER 
HEWLETT, King’s College. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE.  6/- 


“* A rather fine story of love and sorrow... .the tale is well 
told.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 6 /- 


DRUSILLA'S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY MADAME ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Strongest of All Things,’ &c. 
“Will attract all who in their fiction have a preference 
for a love story.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“The book will be very welcome wherever it goes.” 
Christian World. 





SECOND EDITION. 
NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE PAGE 
Author of ‘ Love in the Wilderness.’ 


THE EDGE O’ BEYOND. 6/- 


‘* A vivid, and, in its conventional way, a moving book.” 
Mane hester | Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON. 
DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 3/6 


“ This interesting novel would be a pleasant study on a 
summer day.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


CORRY THORNDIKE. 


BY WINIFRED CRISPE, Author of ‘Snares.’ 
“* You are interested from first to last.”—T ruth. 





6/- 





NEW VOLUME BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 
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Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. 
David Duncan. (Methuen & Co.) 


As it is not long since the appearance of 
Spencer’s ‘ Autobiography,’ Mr. Duncan 
finds it necessary to set forth the reasons 
which have induced him to write this 
life of his friend. His task was under- 
taken at Spencer’s express wish ; twenty- 
eight years ago the philosopher invited 
him to write his biography, and confirmed 
this request thirteen years later. More- 
over, a clause in Spencer’s will formally 
arranged for the biography. The defects 
of the ‘ Autobiography’ were obvious : 
it carried the life down to Spencer’s 
sixty-third year only, and it represented 
him rather intellectually than as a 
complete human being. At the same 
time Mr. Duncan’s task has been difficult, 
as he has had to avoid as far as possible 
the repetition rendered almost inevitable 
at times by the ‘ Autobiography.’ His 
‘Life’ is not concerned with an exposi- 
tion of Spencer’s philosophy, except so 
far as it occurs incidentally in his corre- 
spondence, nor are we concerned with 
it here. Our views on Spencer’s System 
and the durability of his work and fame 
have been set down on previous occasions. 
It is as a portrait of the man that this 
volume must claim a place; it stands or 
falls by its success or failure in that. 
On the whole, we cannot say that Mr. 
Duncan’s portrait is more vivid or more 
interesting than Spencer’s own self-revela- 
tion. It is a little fuller because it takes 
us up to the time of Spencer’s death. 
The fear of trespassing on the ‘ Auto- 
biography’ handicaps the author, and 
we are constantly being referred to that 
chronicle without adequate explanation, 
as, for example :— 


By 


“The number of the ‘ Biology’ issued in 
December, 1865, contained a notice to the 
effect that on completion of the volume 





the series would cease. The circumstances 
that led to this decision, and the efforts 
made to prevent its being carried out, are 
narrated in the ‘ Autobiography’ (ii. 132, 
491).” 


This is over-conscientiousness on Mr. 
Duncan’s part, and is annoying to a 
reader who expects to find Spencer’s 
life set forth in full. One point Mr. 
Duncan makes clear—the remarkable 
sympathy exhibited between father and 
son. When Spencer wrote home, in 
seemingly cold and formal phrases, the 
story of his life from week to week, it is 
possible, under Mr. Duncan’s guidance, to 
detect the unexpressed, but living affec- 
tion which underlay his communications. 
Over thirty years did father and son 
correspond with almost the same fullness 
and frankness of sympathy as if they were 
living in the same household. Naturally 
the reader looks for, and misses, the 
outward and visible signs customary to 
such relations. Spencer was not only 
not emotional, but he refrained from 
exhibiting such emotions as he felt. 
This trait came of his blood and heritage. 
Mr. Duncan’s estimate of Spencer’s cha- 
racter and disposition is interesting. 
He rightly recognizes as one of its most 
striking traits his disregard of authority. 
He ever prided himself on not having 
read his predecessors in philosophy and 
metaphysics. “He had an abundant 
share of self-confidence. The possible 
failure of any of his many inventions was 
seldom taken into account.” Mr. Duncan 
thinks that ‘‘ more reading and less think- 
ing—more observation and experiment, 
and less speculation—would have shaken 
his confidence in some of his conclusions.” 
But Spencer’s conclusions, we may take it, 
were all based on observations and experi- 
ments of others. He was “slow to form 
a friendship,’ but a constant friend 
when it was formed. Yet he seems to 
have been estranged somewhat easily 
from his friends, as, for example, when 
he quarrelled with Huxley over a news- 
paper controversy. It is surprising to 
learn from Mr. Duncan’s personal remi- 
niscence that Spencer was “ elated ” over 
his election to the Atheneum Club, and 
that he did yeoman service on the com- 
mittee. We expected to hear that “his 
conversation was singularly free from 
personal gossip.” Withal, animated by 
an immense pride, he cared not a jot for 
honours. It has not been usually under- 
stood that he recognized his own inability 
to read the motives of others, and we 
were not prepared for his confession that 
“he thought he would be an easy dupe 
at a spiritualistic séance.” He was not 
fond of animals, but had a great hatred 
of cruelty. He was full of sympathy 
with human beings, and kindled at once 
by distress or ill-health among friends and 
acquaintances; and (an ultimate test) 
he was invariably considerate to domestic 
servants. Spencer, indeed, has never 
received his due credit for generosity. 
Astonishing it is to read that he “ often 
referred to what he called his constitu- 
tional idleness, seeming to be rather 
proud of it than otherwise.” 





At the first sight of the man there is a 
temptation to set him down as a mere 
human machine. There is no doubt 
that his intellectual equipment dominated 
his personality, and that he took steps 
to reduce the distracting effects of emo- 
tions in life. In this sense he made his mind 
more of a machine, probably, than any 
man had ever done before, and more, 
certainly, than was good for him. The 
produce of his brain is thus of a certain 
cold and hard cast, unrelieved by senti- 
ment. But away from his work he had 
the indulgences of an ordinary human 
being, which may have been affected in 
time by his rigid mental attitude. The 
fact is that it is hard to estimate Spencer 
as a man. We can but glance at his 
traits without attempting to generalize 
him into a plan, as he would have liked 
to do himself. 

His excessive honesty, his scrupulous- 
ness as to financial affairs were exhibited 
dozens of times in his life. Take, for 
instance, his refusal to accept the royalties 
on his American edition prepared by his 
devoted admirer Dr. Youmans. His con- 
science in social matters was always 
meticulous. By an oversight he was led 
into consenting to the publication of a 
book of letters on religion which included 
some by Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. 
Harrison objected somewhat vehemently, 
and rushed into print in The Times. 
Spencer’s apology was both ample and 
dignified—as dignified as his rebuke of 
Mr. Harrison’s somewhat acrimonious 
insinuation. As a matter of fact, though 
he was not responsible, Spencer had 
the book (an American edition) cancelled 
at his own expense. This imperious 
conscientiousness sometimes drove him 
into situations and opinions which seem 
to us a little ridiculous. He refused to 
go to his friend Tyndall’s marriage, 
because it took place in a church; but 
he wrote a charming letter. When invited 
by Lady Derby to meet the Tsar, he 
declined in a frank and courteous letter, 
alleging his objections to levee dress! 
And when Lady Derby invited him to 
dispense with the objectionable dress 
he still declined, on the ground that to 
make an exception in this case would 
be to render him too conspicuous. Mr. 
Duncan brings no evidence throughout 
his book to convince us that Spencer had 
any sense of humour; and we may 
perhaps attribute these little exhibitions 
to his lack of it. It showed itself in a 
less pleasing way when he attempted to 
get Mr. Cross to insert a paragraph in his 
‘Life of George Eliot’ denying that 
Spencer was ever in love with her. It 
must have been an innocent sentence, 
for Mr. Cross consented, and was only 
overruled by other advisers. Such an 
incident would have been rendered im- 
possible by a sense of humour. 

Spencer’s political ancestry may have 
unconsciously affected his attitude to 
current politics, but it is certain that he 
found a warrant in his philosophy for 
his beliefs. His Individualism was the 
most salient article in his creed; and 
hardly less important was his anti- 
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militarism. He had grave doubts as to | correspondence the following sentences | General of the Portuguese army com- 


Imperialism, holding that 


“‘a federation of Great Britain with the 
colonies would....have the effect of en- 
couraging aggressive action on the part of 
the colonies, with a still more active appro- 
priation of territories than is at present 
going on, and there would be continued 
demands upon the mother-country for 
military and financial aid.” 


In 1881 he was instrumental in founding 
the Anti-Aggression League; and his 
attitude towards the second Boer war 
was consistent with his previous position 
and the whole trend of his mind. He 
regarded it as “ political burglary.” One 
cannot but smile as one reads that though 
approving of the attitude of The Speaker 
towards the war, he refused-to subscribe 
to that paper, because its views were 

‘“‘ distinctly Socialistic or Collectivist, if 
you choose so to call them ; and much as I 
abhor war, I abhor Socialism in all its forms 
quite as much.” 


That his views did not always affect his 
friendships is strikingly disclosed by the 
fact of his long intimacy with Mr. Potter, 
who never read any of his books. 

Looked at in the light of his character, 
his actions have full harmony. They are 
such logical deductions from his philosophy 
as to be inevitable sequels. He highly 
disapproved of Tennyson’s retention of a 
Civil List pension when he was wealthy, 
and his disapproval coloured his views of 
the Laureate. Perhaps this is the sort 
of thing in him which Lady Courtney 
found to be “feminine.” Spencer was a 
confirmed opponent of Home Rule, on 
the ground that “ political arrangements 
are of small value when there does not 
exist a character adapted to them. 
In this connexion it is instructive to know 
his views on woman’s suffrage. They are 
conveyed in a letter to John Stuart Mill 
in 1867. Summarizing an _ interesting 
letter, we may say that he approved of 
the extension of the franchise to women 
as an ultimate, but not as an immediate 
measure. Political arrangements, as he 
said in the case of Ireland, are useless if 
not applied to suitable characters; and 
the extension of the suffrage to women 


would restrict, and indeed diminish, 
liberty. Other views which we may 
mention concern marriages between 


Orientals and Occidentals, of which he 
disapprovéd on physiological grounds, 
holding that the variation was too great. 
This scientific view was declared by The 
Times to be “imbued with antipathy to 
real progress, and contemptuously asso- 
ciated with the self-sufficiency and short- 
sightedness of a mandarin.”’ The inference 
has been largely made from the concluding 
part of his ‘ Autobiography ’ that Spencer 
had modified or regretted his views on 
religious matters. This is a favourite 
statement with those who deal with the 
last days and penultimate judgments of 
celebrated men. There is, however, no 
authority for such conclusions in Mr. Dun- 
can’s book. The interesting letters to Lady 
Pembroke in 1895 demonstrate this, being 
in keeping with the groundwork of his 
‘First Principles.’ In the course of this 





occur :— 

“Simple induction would, I think, almost 
have led me to believe in supernatural 
agency, were it not that with me the con- 
viction of natural causation is so strong 
that it is impossible to think away from it.” 

“If I find myself obliged to hold that 
there are supernatural manifestations and a 
supernatural interference with the order of 
things, then my personal experience would 
force me to the conclusion that the power 
underlying things is diabolical.” 

Spencer was consistent in his refusal 
of all honours. He declined to be put 
up for the Royal Society; he declined 
distinctions of all kinds. He went to 
his grave plain Herbert Spencer, untainted 
by any self-advertisement, and having 
received no reward except the esteem and 
admiration of the world. In estimating 
the philosopher some critics seem unable 
to remember that he suffered from 
ill-health most of his life, and that his 
work was for a long time only carried on 
piecemeal, in tiny sections. A certain 
testiness in his later period is attributable 
to this cause, as are also any arbitrary 
ways which he came to assume. If any 
man were justified in claiming authority, 
this strenuous and ingrained opponent of 
authority would surely be most justified 
on his record. He bitterly resented the 
attack on him by Mr. Henry George, 
the apostle of land nationalization, with 
the insinuation contained in its lines from 
Browning’s ‘Lost Leader.’ He spoke 
justly of it as “a vile calumny ” which 
could not have been more untrue to fact. 

We have left ourselves Little space to 
touch on Spencer’s relations to letters 
and art; and, to speak frankly, little is 
required. He was as lacking in a sense 
of literature as in a sense of humour, 
though, strangely enough, some of his 
drawings reproduced by Mr. Duncan 
show a considerable artistic gift. Steven- 
son he gave up in disgust because of his 
treatment of Modestine in ‘ Travels with 
a Donkey’! He could not get through 
Homer. A mind so fully occupied with 
the affairs of high philosophy could not 
find leisure to treat art seriously; or 
rather could only treat art seriously in 
so far as it reflected the conditions and 
conclusions of the grave world in which 
it moved. When we approach Spencer, 
we must regard him not as a man of 
high imagination, but as one of extra- 
ordinary powers of analysis and synthesis. 
He is the greatest generalizer the world 
has known. 


‘ 








A History of the Peninsular War. By 
Charles Oman.—Vol, III. September, 
1809—December, 1810. ,(Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


THE volume extends from September, 
1809, to December, 1810, therefore com- 
prising the period from the conclusion 
of Wellington’s retreat after Talavera to 
the beginning of Masséna’s retreat from 
the lines of Torres Vedras to Santarem. 
Prof. Oman has had access to some 
new materials, notably the diary of 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Quartermaster- 





manded by Beresford, and the letters of 
Colonel Trant and General Wilson (not 
Sir Robert Wilson, but John Wilson), who 
commanded divisions of the Portuguese 
Militia. The papers of General Le Mar. 
chant have also been of use; and the 
author’s studies in the archives of Paris 
and Madrid have enabled him to fill many 
gaps. 

To some extent the volume suffers from 
the large amount of space devoted to the 
operations of the Spanish forces. It is 
true that the sieges of Gerona and Cadiz 
are of considerable interest, and the 
Spanish success at Tamames deserved a 
full account ; but the miserable rout at 
Ocafia and the other failures of Areizaga 
in La Mancha can by no skill of pre- 
sentment be made into palatable reading. 
We are in sympathy with Mr. Oman’s 
desire to do full justice to the Spaniards. 
Indeed, the chief value of his work, in- 
dependently of its new materials, lies 
in his scrupulous fairness on this side, 
where Napier often erred through pre- 
judice. 

The defence of Gerona showed the 
tenacity in holding walled towns for 
which the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
had been famed since the days of Sagun- 
tum. The Catalans, like the Aragonese 
at Saragossa, made the issue of the siege 
doubtful when the regular defences had 
been silenced or pierced. On September 
19th three French columns were for about 
two hours held at bay by the defenders 
near or at the top of a practicable breach, 
until the fire of the Spaniards from the 
buildings in the rear, supported now and 
again by a bayonet charge, drove the 
assailants from the walls. Verdier having 
failed, Augereau took over the task of 
reducing the city, and starved it into 
surrender by December llth: 3,000 
spectres then marched forth with the 
honours of war. Mr. Oman shows that 
the French lost probably 14,000 men in the 
assault and investment of that place. 

Very different must be the verdict on 
Ocaiia. There a Spanish army was rolled 
up by the charge of the cavalry brigades 
of Milhaud, Paris, and Beauregard on its 
right. Freire’s division of cavalry and 
Lacy’s infantry out in the open were 
speedily overthrown or scattered by the 
onset, which may rank almost with 
Marengo and Dresden as a fine example 
of the use of cavalry in masses against 
unsteady troops. Why Freire did not 
put his horsemen in motion to meet the 
charging mass is difficult to say; and 
Mr. Oman does not explain the riddle. 
Neither does he comment on the skilful 
tactics of Soult in this battle, or, except 
by implication, censure the dispositions 
of Areizaga. The French marshal soon 
detected them. The Spanish commander 
had placed two of his divisions en potence 
to the north-east of the town of Ocaiia, 
behind a ravine which presented a for- 
midable obstacle to an attack; while his 
right wing, composed of troops of in- 
different quality, extended from the town 
southwards into a plain where it had no 
protection. As the Spanish centre had 
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the support of the town and rolling ground 
to the south of it, the right wing was 
obviously the weakest point; and Soult, 
while “ containing ” the enemy’s left by a 
few troops, and engaging the centre, 
relied on the cavalry charge against the 
Spanish right. The olive groves in front 
of that wing favoured the French advance ; 
and the result was the utter rout of 
Areizaga’s right, and thereafter of his 
whole line. Ocafia ought to have pre- 
served Soult from the criticism which 
Napoleon levelled at him—that he could 
plan a battle, but not fight one. With 
33,000 men he utterly routed an army of 
51,000. The results of his victory were 
great. The French easily overran Anda- 
lusia, drove the Central Junta from Seville, 
and cooped up in Cadiz the wrecks of the 
Spanish armies of the south. Prof. Oman 
rightly points out the unwisdom of leaving 
as many as 70,000 French troops opposite 
Cadiz and in the rest of Andalusia, while 
Masséna was making his effort to “ drive 
the leopards into the sea ~”at 
Lisbon. 

The principal feature of interest in this 
volume is the account of the Torres 
Vedras campaign. It is introduced by 
some suggestive remarks on the topo- 
graphy of the Portuguese frontier, empha- 
sizing the fact that the natural entrances 
to Portugal are at Almeida and Elvas, 
not by the Tagus valley. Badajoz being 
still in the hands of the Spaniards, 
Wellington concentrated his attention 
on the side of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. His plan of defending Portugal 
by wasting Beira is shown to be a counter- 
part to methods often used before, and 
generally with success. The difficulty of 
the task set before Masséna is perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated at the close of 
Section XVIII. It is true that Napoleon 
pretended to underrate the numbers and 
efficiency of the British army and the Por- 
tuguese levies; but still, when Masséna 
took over 130,000 well-trained troops in 
Leon in the spring of 1810, it was natural 
to expect great things. The chief mistake 
of the Emperor was in not ordering Soult 
from Andalusia to support Masséna’s move- 
ments; for, had Badajoz fallen to Soult 
a few weeks earlier than it did, a diversion 
from Andalusia in favour of Masséna would 
have been most embarrassing to Welling- 
ton. Mr. Oman shows (pp. 165-6) that 
Napoleon did not prescribe the capture 
of Badajoz and Elvas until it was too 
late to be of any service to Masséna ; 
and the mistake must be counted of 
capital importance. It is interesting as 
showing the contempt which the Emperor 
felt for his enemies, and his inability to 
understand the seriousness of the situation 
in the Peninsula. Prof. Oman’s remarks 
on the general situation before Masséna’s 
advance began are among the most 
interesting parts of the volume, which 
elsewhere is somewhat deficient in the 
surveys which light up a subject. 

He describes, without passing judgment 
upon, the motives which led Wellington 
to refuse to advance to the relief of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Similar conduct of 
the Duke in respect to the Portuguese 


fortress of Almeida seems to meet with 
little approval at his hands. He is, how- 
ever, chary in passing judgment on 
Wellington, and, as the state of things 
in the British Parliament and at Lisbon 
was critical, prudence was certainly ad- 
visable. The carelessness of Masséna 
during the advance to Coimbra receives 
due castigation; and the researches of 
the author in the French archives have 
enabled him to convict Masséna person- 
ally of falsification of the returns of 
prisoners made at the Coa. The book 
also handles Napier severely, and we 
think justly, for inaccuracies in his 
account of the operations before the 
battle of Busaco. 

The description of this battle is a fine 
piece of writing, generally restrained in 
style, but all the more effective in the 
account of Wallace’s charge with the 
Connaught Rangers, where Mr. Oman 
“lets himself go.” The full notes on 
the topography of the Busaco ridge, the 
assessment of Wellington’s forces as 
given in the Appendix, the account of 
Masséna’s plan of attack (hitherto un- 
published), and the graphic description 
of the conflict at all points, make this 
chapter of surpassing interest. Here, as 
elsewhere, the narrative gains in precision 
owing to the author’s survey of the 
ground. Only at two points is it possible 
to indicate any deficiency. Mr. Oman 
does not notice the political motives 
which are said, probably with justice, to 
have induced Wellington to accept battle 
at Busaco. It was certain that Masséna’s 
superior forces would soon “turn” that 
ridge, as they did on the day after the 
battle, by the Boialvo pass; but the 
Duke’s action is explicable on the ground 
of his desire to raise the temper of his 
troops, which had been depressed by the 
events at Almeida and on the Coa. The 
other and less important matter is the 
account given by Marbot of his attempt 
hefore the battle to induce Masséna to 
desist from a frontal attack, and turn 
Wellington’s position by the Boialvo 
pass. It is almost certainly a fabrication ; 
and it would be interesting to have this 
proved. 

Trant’s brilliant dash on Coimbra 
receives due praise, and the work on the 
fifty-three miles of the famous “ Lines ”’ is 
fully described. The author rightly rejects 
the statement of Pelet that the French 
army facing the Lines was no more than 
36,000 men. It must have been fully 
50,000; for it had nowhere suffered 
badly except at Busaco. After Masséna 
had retreated to Santarem, his only hope 
was that Soult would detach a corps 
(probably Mortier’s) to join hands through 
the Alemtejo; but we must wait for the 
fourth volume for a description of the 
events of 1811. 

It only remains to say that the maps 
are admirable, though that of the Lines 
of Torres Vedras hardly gives sufficient 
detail. In regard to style this volume 
compares favourably with its predecessors, 
there being very few, if any, of the slip- 
shod or awkward expressions on which 





we have previously commented. 





The Shakespeare Problem Restated. By 

G. G. Greenwood. (John Lane.) 

From the title and the Preface of this 
book one might gather that it is intended 
to be an impartial statement of the argu- 
ments put forward during the last fifty 
years by those who think there is a 
problem concerning Shakspeare’s works. 
But though the volume itself shows wide 
and careful reading, it is, after all, only 
an extended “ case ” prepared by a lawyer 
who holds a brief for the plaintiff, or, 
perhaps it would be clearer to phrase it, 
by the counsel for the prosecution, as the 
veiled entity who does duty for the plaintiff 
here makes no real claim to anything. 
That being so, it has seemed to the writer 
that his chief duty was to collect an 
assemblage of facts, traditions, and refer- 
ences, and translate them in the way 
which best suited the purpose in hand, 
i.e., to prove that William Shakspeare 
could not have written the poems, and 
that one other person who was able to do 
this did so. Naturally, therefore, Mr. 
Greenwood calls no witnesses for the 
defence, though there are many in the 
British Museum awaiting a subpoena. 
But an acute lawyer might have shown, 
by answering their arguments, that he 
had read some such books as that of 
Dr. J. Schipper ‘Zur Kritik der Shake- 
spere-Bacon-Frage, or ‘The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Question Answered,’ by Mrs. 
C. C. Stopes, the force of which Mr. 
Donnelly publicly acknowledged. Mr. 
Greenwood does not come into court to 
answer Pilate’s qvestion “ What is Truth?”’ 
but to move the faith of a jury who had 
been brought up to believe that the Strat- 
ford poet, William Shakspeare, was the 
greatest glory of their country. He has a 
difficult task, and he has done it as 
acutely and as gracefully as he could. 
He attempts to prove that two men, 
hitherto considered great, were both 
colossal frauds, and that though hundreds 
of contemporaries must have been in 
their common secret, not one of them 
breathed it in life, and all “died and 
made no sign.”” Mr. Greenwood explains 
the chain of arguments by which moderns 
believe they have made this discovery, a 
chain hardly strong enough at any point 
to bear the burden of proof, and lacking 
altogether in many of its links. 

This is rot the occasion to state the 
case for the defendant, but it is necessary 
to consider the methods of the counsel 
for the prosecution. As the man Shak- 
speare had held his own domain without 
dispute for over two hundred and fifty 
years it was necessary to discredit him 
somehow, and a number of irrelevant 
statements, not always correct, are pro- 
duced in relation to Shakspeare’s town 
and circumstances. Stratford in his day 
was not the relatively unimportant and 
superlatively dirty town it is here made 
out to be. Except at the time of a spring 
flood it was no more unsanitary than other 
towns of its time ; and the very “ fines” 
which commemorate “ nuisances ” should 
suggest that public opinion was moving 
more rapidly in the direction of re- 
formation than it was doimg in more 
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stagnant boroughs. But the state of the 
town is irrelevant to the question in hand. 

Mr. Greenwood then labours to prove 
that John Shakspeare could not write. 
There is certainly no proof that he could. 
In common with all his generation, both 
above and below his rank, he suffered 
from the short-sighted rapacity of 
Henry VIII. in confiscating the schools 
of the country when he suppressed the 
monasteries. The idiocy of a father 
may be relevant to the question of the 
genius of a son, but certainly not his 
illiteracy. There is every sign that John 
was of an acute intelligence, and above 
the average of his fellow-townsmen. He 
may or may not have been able to read. 
Possibly he had some set of hieroglyphs 
which did duty for notes for his own use, as 
he not only fulfilled his own year as one of 
the two Chamberlains of the Borough, but 
also drew up a later set of accounts for 
other chamberlains less capable than 
himself ; he was elected, on one occasion, 
along with the bailiff “to deal at their 
own discretions in the affairs of the 
borough ” ; he was summoned as witness 
before the Chancery Commission on the 
case of ‘“‘Mayowe con. Webbe and others’’; 
and in the very last year of his life he was 
consulted in the great case brought by 
Sir Edward Greville against the Corpora- 
tion. Let us grant that John Shakspeare 
made his mark, and probably could not 
write, though this cannot be proved. 
The great William Camden himself, who 
could write with facility, in one of his 
letters to Ortelius told him that he had 
made up his mind to use a mark as his 
symbol, based upon his horoscope. 

Before Mr. Greenwood approaches the 
boy Shakspeare he attempts to belittle 
the school at which he was probably 
educated. He incorrectly calls it “‘ The 
Free School of Stratford,” a phrase which, 
by modern usage, has come at least to be 
an ambiguous term. It should have 
been called “The Grammar School of 
Stratford, free to the sons of Burgesses 
of that Borough.” Though it was re- 
founded by Edward VI., there had always 
been a notable school in Stratford since 
the thirteenth century. Its head masters 
were “men of sufficient learning, and 
Masters in Arts of a University,” and 
they were paid double the salary that 
ordinary head masters had. Pupils 
were not admitted to that school until 
‘they were fit, and ready to understand 
the accidence,” so there must have been 
subsidiary means of instruction in the 
town. One can infer from the poet’s 
works that he was not over-studious at 
school; but there are degrees of recep- 
tivity and assimilation in some minds 
unconnected with stolid plodding. 

In dealing with the traditions concern- 
ing Shakspeare Mr. Greenwood seems 
rather credulous. He eagerly accepts 
Aubrey’s statement that the poet was a 
butcher’s son, though he would never 
have accepted the other statement made 
by the same gossip that Ben Jonson was 
a Warwickshire man, and unfortunately 
killed Marlowe. Only the unpleasant 


scraps of tradition are produced; all the 





scandal concerning Sir Thomas Lucy 
(though that is easy to disprove), and the 
slanderous gossip are preserved, and not the 
pleasant little items, as about the Earl of 
Southampton giving Shakspeare “a thou- 
sand pounds, for a purchase he had a 
mind to”; and that at the earliest 
possible period he hastened back to his 
birthplace to close his life in ease in the 
bosom of his family, in friendship with 
the cultured men of the neighbourhood, 
Sir William Somerville and the Combes 
in particular. Though it is necessary to 
be chary in accepting tradition about 
great men, it is more than a tradition that 
Shakspeare knew Drayton, who came to 
spend about three months a year at least 
at Clifford Chambers, with Sir Henry 
Rainsford and his wife, the ‘ Idea” of 
Drayton’s Sonnets. 

Dropping tradition, Mr. Greenwood at 
last touches facts in regard to Shakspeare’s 
handwriting. The few signatures we have 
are untidy, but are very far from “* hope- 
less scrawls,” and if they were, what need 
follow ? Many people, even now, who 
write fairly well, have a careless habit 
of making their signatures a scrawl, some- 
times “‘a hopeless scrawl.’ Even if all 
his writings had been written in such 
‘* scrawls,” what relation does the vehicle 
bear to the thought or poetry it carries ? 
It would be well for Mr. Greenwood to 
take a year’s course among the State 
Papers between 1572 and 1616, and to 
classify the handwritings, and then genera- 
lize on the position, culture, and genius 
of writers like Shakspeare and other 
bad styles. He would make some sur- 
prising discoveries, and the handwriting 
of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, the 
scholar, poet, courtier, would force him 
to withdraw the proofs he has based on 
Shakspeare’s calligraphy. 

It is true that the signatures seem to 
show that the habitual spelling of the 
writer’s name was “Shakspere”’ rather 
than “Shakespeare.” The name was 
compounded of two significant parts, 
and the spelling of the parts was then 
varying, as everything else orthographical 
was varying. But Mr. Greenwood tries 
to make this fact bear too much, to prove 
indeed that the “‘ man ” and the “ writer ” 
each spelt the name in a different way, 
and he thinks he proves it by a reference 
to the name in the Court Revels of 1604. 
Two earlier facts, however, are sure. 
The poet spelt his name “Shake- 
speare’ when he published “the first 
heir of his invention,” and thereby made 
his name spring into literary value in 
1593. In 1594 it is spelt the same way, 
before his “ graver conceipt.” And, in 
the same year, the first official record 
of “the man as a player” before the 
queen was also spelt ‘“ William Shake- 
speare ’’ in the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber, drawn up by the Countess 
of Southampton after her husband’s 
death. She knew sufficient to associate 
the man who played before the queen on 
December 26th and 28th, 1594, with the 
new poet, whose glory had been so lately 
gained in association with the name of 
her son. And in spite of Mr. Greenwood’s 





assertion that the family of the poet never 


spelt the name in that way (p. 31), he 
would find examples both among the Row- 
ington and the Stratford Shakspeares. 
It was certainly spelt “‘ Shakespeare ’” 
upon his Stratford monument. The 
spelling of the name, however, has no 
relation to the work of the poet. 

There are naturally some remarks upon 
Shakspeare’s marriage, which might have 
been much shortened by the study of 
Mr. J. W. Gray’s book, which is on this 
subject the standard authority. 

In the third chapter Mr. Greenwood 
tries to show “the results to which our 
investigations have carried us,’ which 
are not to readers very satisfactory. It 
is something that he allows that the sup- 
posed very early dates of the plays “ are 
more or less hypothetical.” With all 
praise of the ‘ Works’ he says: “ And 
yet Shakespeare, who did all this, might, 
with greater truth than Burns, be de- 
scribed as a letterless peasant-lad, that 
is, if ‘Shakspere’ be ‘Shakespeare’ ” 
(p. 78). Mr. Greenwood declares it would 
have necessitated a sixteenth - century 
miracle to achieve this, and asserts that 
the age for miracles was past (perhaps 
this was the last of its kind). Many 
points might be challenged in the 
chapter on ‘The Learning of Shake- 
speare,’ but we may pause at one assertion, 
“And yet there is no record or tradition 
of all this prodigious industry!” The 
value of such assertions may be measured 
by turning to the preface of ‘ The White 
Devil, or Vittoria Corrombona,’ by John 
Webster, who happens to refer to “the 
right happy and copious indusiry of Master 
Shakespere.”’ 

Perhaps, however, in the work of a 
lawyer the statements concerning the 
impossibility of Shakspeare’s acquiring 
the amount of knowledge of the law shown 
in the plays, ought specially to be con- 
sidered, as there is some reason in them. 
The writer throws scorn on the “ little 
courts ” to which Shakspeare would have 
access in Stratford. But besides the 
corporation decisions of the Chamber, 
there were courts of Records every fort- 
night. There was an unusually able 
group of gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
on the Commission of the Peace, with 
whom the Bailiff of the year, ex officio, 
sat. The Recorder of the town in Shak- 
speare’s early years was Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville, who was succeeded by the distin- 
guished son who afterwards became Lord 
Brooke. There were Quarter Sessions 
at Warwick, too, and frequent appeals 
to Chancery. The inhabitants of the 
town made great use of their opportunities 
of litigation, chiefly in hastening or en- 
forcing the payment of debts. The rate 
of usury was high, and delay in such 
arrangements might mean real gain or 
loss ; the costs of litigation were low, and 
a rare series of accounts of such cases, 
with other indefinite varieties, have been 
preserved. When wé realize that John 
Shakspeare sat on the Bench at least dur- 
ing his year of office, that all the other 
bailiffs had done so, and that many 
of the inhabitants of the town had been 
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concerned in some case or other, we may 
feel sure that a good many knotty law 
points were topics of common con- 
versation in days when there were no 
newspapers to report them, and men 
had to recall precedents from memory. 
John Shakspeare had also been a party 
in the devolution of real property, and 
must have known much about deeds, 
sales, indentures, fines, mortgages, leases, 
seisin, and enclosures. He was a clear 
and interested witness in many cases, 
and it is a legitimate inference that if he 
could not read very well himself, he was 
all the more likely to trust to the reading 
of his eldest son. This eldest son was 
himself a party in their own particular 
long-drawn-out Chancery case with the 
Lamberts, and afterwards was on the 
manorial Court of Rowington. It must 
not be forgotten that Shakspeare’s friend 
and cousin was ‘“ Thomas Greene, of the 
Middle Temple, Esquire,” who often 
went to London on the affairs of the 
corporation, and transacted them from 
his ‘“‘Chamber in the Middle Temple.” 
He afterwards became Town Clerk of 
Stratford, and visited and sometimes 
resided with “his cousin Mr. Shake- 
speare,” whose legal affairs he transacted. 
Had Mr. Greenwood been holding a brief 
for the defendant he would have found 
much instructive legal matter in the 
records of Stratford. When Shakspeare 
did come to London it is not unlikely 
that he went to find out at the courts 
details about his own and the corporation 
cases, and heard even more at the London 
ordinaries. His patron, too, was a stu- 
dent of Gray’s Inn. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory of all 
the pages of this book, the Preface of 
which is disfigured by some remarks 
in very bad taste, are those which 
deal with contemporary references. We 
are invited to disregard all the ordinary 
sources of history and biography; we 
are asked to believe that the enthusiastic 
praises of Meres mean nothing, and that 
to Ben Jonson, even in his loving remem- 
brance of the “Sweet Swan of Avon,” 
should be applied the porter’s phrase in 
‘Macbeth’: ‘“‘Here’s an equivocator 
that could swear in both scales, one against 
the other.” 

We are asked to _ credit what 
seems a psychological impossibility 
in the absolute secrecy of many con- 
temporaries. They remained silent, 
even when the death of the fallen Lord 
Chancellor might have given them an 
opportunity of joining a chorus of praise 
and regret, such as Mr. Greenwood states 
did not follow the death of Shakspeare. 

It was on the Stratford poet’s monu- 
ment the epitaph appeared, perhaps in 
bad quantity, but of very good quality, 
recording the genius of the man buried 
in Stratford Church. It was to the 
Stratford poet there interred that Sir 
Aston Cokaine referred in the funeral 
elegy on Michael Drayton, who dwelt so 
much beside the Avon that he might be 
taken as naturalized, alluding to that river, 


When the wa (that inhabit in it) have 
(As they did Shakespeare) wept thee to thy grave. 





And it was of Shakspeare’s Stratford tomb 
that Samuel Sheppard wrote :— 


Where thy honoured bones do lie, 
As Statius once to Maro’s urn, 
Thither every year will I 

Slowly tread, and sadly turn. 


It- may be difficult to some minds to 
understand the relation between the 
opportunities and the results of genius ; 
but it is much more difficult to prove that 
genius cannot do all that William Shak- 
speare did. 








Correspondance de Stendhal, 1800-1842. 
Publiée par Ad. Paupe et P. A. Cheramy. 
Préface de Maurice Barrés. 3 vols. 
(Paris, Bosse.) 


STENDHAL was one of the greatest personal 
forces in modern French literature, and 
his influence was diverse in its effects. 
It told directly on Balzac, Mérimée, Taine, 
and Renan, and it told in each case in a 
different manner. It transformed Balzac 
from a writer of the school of Sir Walter 
Scott into a naturalistic painter of the 
sordid comedy of modern commercial 
civilization. Mérimée it changed from 
a novelist with a mere sense of the pic- 
turesque into a curious amateur of the 
violent passions and blind energies of the 
savage soul. It inspired Taine to write 
his ‘ History of English Literature’ and 
study of Napoleon, and Renan found 
in it, in the days when his faith in science 
was going the way of his faith. in religion, 
the suggestion of a new form of philo- 
sophic dilettanteism, by means of which 
he managed to amuse himself to the end 
of his life. Stendhal was also the leader 
of the advance guard in the romantic 
movement of 1830, and the pattern of 
the novelists of the psychological school 
from 1880 to 1890. But wide as was 
the influence which he obtained in France, 
it was not so deep as that which he ex- 
ercised abroad. Other French writers 
merely caught up some of his artifices 
and paradoxes ; his best thoughts fructi- 
fied in the mind of a Russian novelist, 
Dostoievsky, and the imagination of a 
German philosopher, Nietzsche. 

Stendhal was partly to blame for this. 
Being seldom able to compose in a clear 
and connected manner, and seldom willing 
to express himself frankly, he practised 
many tricks of mystification in order to 
conceal his inarticulateness and reserve. 
He was a man with a fine, original genius 
hidden under various acquired talents. 
He wore a mask alike when he talked 
among acquaintances, and when he sat 
down to write a book. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces 
of French literary criticism to say that 
Stendhal depicted himself in the person 
of Julien Sorel, the strange hero of his 
novel, ‘ Rouge et Noir.’ The heart of 
Stendhal, according to M. de Vogiié, 
was shaped, in the days of the Directory, 
out of the same wood as the heart of 
Talleyrand. This, we think, is a mistaken 
view. Stendhal was an embittered senti- 
mentalist. He was a man of extreme 





sensibility and highly imaginative tem- 
perament, perverted by failure and mis- 
fortune. Some energy of soul he un- 
doubtedly possessed: it kept him from 
degenerating entirely into a weaver of 
vain reveries; but it was not sufficient 
to preserve the balance of his faculties. 
Like Nietzsche, he was an egoist of an 
idealistic sort, with an apparently inhuman 
system of philosophy, which was really 
a sick man’s dream of robust health. 
He was a moral valetudinarian, who 
passed himself off as a hero with an iron 
will and inscrutable purpose. Having in- 
vented for himself the part of an Ueber- 
mensch by combining the Renaissance 
notion of “virtu” and the “ uomo 
unico” with Goethe’s doctrine of the duty 
of developing one’s personality, he played 
this part with an extreme regard for 
appearances. Many of his letters are 
written with the same reserve as his 
published works. In them he displays 
merely the tastes which he shared with 
the men to whom he wrote, so that we 
find in them mainly a lively reflection of 
the characters of his correspondents. 
It was these letters which Mérimée had 
in mind when he said that Stendhal’s 
correspondence was as delightful as his 
conversation. They are enlivened with 
sallies of ferocious wit and ironic criticisms 
of modern life. In them we see the arti- 
ficial Stendhal acclaimed by Balzac as 
the Machiavelli of the nineteenth century : 
the Stendhal notorious for subtle and 
bitter paradoxes, based on a view of life 
which seemed profound only because it 
was low; the Stendhal whom Mérimée 
and Colomb so worshipped that they 
omitted from their edition of his corre- 
spondence all the letters in which he 
really described himself. 

MM. Paupe and Cheramy are Stend- 
halians of a different sort. Every note 
scribbled by their hero is printed by 
them, regardless of its literary value. 
But their work is of great significance 
to the student of Stendhal’s complex 
and enigmatic personality. They have 
examined the holographs of many of the 
letters, and restored passages omitted 
or altered by Mérimée and Colomb in 
1855, and they have included the ‘ Lettres 
Intimes’ from Stendhal to his sister 
Pauline, and added a large mass of un- 
published matter of biographical import- 
ance. Mérimée may have been moved 
to omit Stendhal’s letters to friends by 
a rather undiscriminating regard for his 
master’s literary fame. For these letters 
are generally tracts of a philosophical and 
instructive cast, written with a dull, 
laboured earnestness strangely contrasting 
with the brilliant artificiality of the letters 
to acquaintances. Still, they are very 
interesting from a biographical point of 
view. Many of them were designed to 
benefit Pauline. Pauline was an ordinary, 
sensible country girl, but her brother 
fancied that she was an impulsive, senti- 
mental, imaginative creature like himself, 
and he resolved to harden her character 
as well as his own. So he framed courses 
of study for her, and kept her informed 


of the history of his mind. 
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In 1800, at the age of seventeen—when 
the correspondence between them begins 
—he crossed the Alps in the Armée 
d'Italie, inspired with ideas which 
Nietzsche has now popularized. Unlike 
his companions in arms, he was, even 
then, a person without practical ambitions. 
He was a philosophic student of psy- 
cho!ogy, engaged in intimate experi- 
ments on himself. The will to power, 
as he explains at some length to Pauline, 
is the veritable source of greatness. 
Pleasure is not a good thing in itself. 
It is suffering, especially mental suffering, 
which develops in a superior man the 
energy and isolation of soul that dis- 
tinguish him from the mob. So Stendhal 
served for some years under Napoleon 
with a view to becoming by force of will 
a great commander. But during the 
retreat from Moscow, he says, he saw the 
soul of the French soldier laid bare, and 
the spectacle displeased him. Retiring in 
disgust to the world of imagination, he 
then tried to make himself, by mere 
force of will, into a great poet. At last, 
however, he contented himself with being 
a dilettante of genius, who amused him- 
self by listening to music, and studied 
with an acute hatred the ways of the 
crowd. Unhappily, in order to study the 
crowd you have to mingle with it, and 
in order to mingle with it, he tells Pauline, 
you must play the hypocrite. For the 
crowd is angry at any signs of 
independence and originality, and con- 
demns them as social improprieties. A 
high sense of personal honour, a love of 
greatness, a fund of fine feelings, are 
things which you must hide from it. 
Self-interest and social vanity are the 
motives which it acts on and recognizes, 
and you can manage it only by appealing 
to its self-interest and playing on _ its 
vanity. Then, perhaps, it will allow 
you to live, in secret, your own life 
in your own way. On this theory 
Stendhal masqueraded in the salons of 
Paris as a new Machiavelli, and studied 
French society with distorted intensity 
of vision. It was a masquerade which 
had a somewhat surprising effect on his 
serious contemporaries. 

He pretended to bea transformer of 
values: that is to say, he had a topsy- 
turvy way of looking at things. His 
mob was not the ordinary mob. The 
lowest classes provoked his admiration : 
they alone retained some of the virtues of 
an aristocracy: impetuosity in feeling 
and action, the fighting instinct, frankness 
of speech, and a masculine disregard for 
good manners. Striking also, from a 
Voltairian or a Nietzschean point of view, 
was Stendhal’s inversion of ideas on the 
Christian Church. Instead of disliking it 
as the vehicle of genuine “egalitarianism,” 
he prized it, cynically it is true, as an 
aristocratic institution which enabled men 
of ability in all ranks of life to rise above 
the mob and dominate it. In his view, 


the effeminacy, the gregariousness, and 
mediocrity of all over-civilized societies 
from China to France and England, were 
due to the levelling, deadening influence 
of their various systems of good manners. 





These were the terrible mob-laws which 
repressed in all individuals in the higher 
classes energy of soul and _ idiosyncrasy 
of mind, and transformed them into mere 
automata feebly animated by the spirit 
of the crowd. Men of a masterful per- 
sonality cannot thrive in a drawing-room, 
and when a whole aristocracy adopts 
the code of the drawing-room, as the 
French aristocracy did in the eighteenth 
century, it loses the virility of character 
necessary to a governing race, and falls 
at last with scarcely a struggle. T. H. 
Green wished every working man to be 
like a gentleman : Stendhal wished every 
gentleman to be like a working man. 
In ‘ Rouge et Noir’ he analyzed in an 
incisive manner the soul of an educated 
young man of the artisan class. His 
meaning was not understood at the time. 
Balzac did not see it fully, and produced 
by way of imitation the portrait of an 
unscrupulously ambitious man of the 
younger generation. In saying all this 
we are possibly taking Stendhal too 
seriously. He was more of a poseur than 
a philosopher, and we cannot now regard 
his views, as an earlier race of critics did. 

Amateurs of the fine, essential things 
in literature will probably regard MM. 
Paupe and Cheramy’s edition of the 
correspondence as a work of too com- 
prehensive a nature. In it there is, 
indeed, much which might have been 
omitted. For instance, the letters to 
the editor of The German Review—a 
periodical unknown to us—are not really 
letters. They are scraps of literary 
journalism, and much inferior to the 
uncollected articles which Stendhal wrote 
for The Atheneum in its early days. 
Perhaps some member of the Stendhal 
Club will go into the interesting question 
of Stendhal’s contributions to English 
literary journals. ‘ Promenades of Paris ’ 
(No. 90, p. 443) and the essays on Courier 
and Beranger in the first volume of 
The Atheneum were probably by Stendhal, 
then one of our contributors. There 
are also some letters and papers in The 
New Monthly Magazine which we are 
inclined to attribute to him. Some of 
these might be worth including in a new 
edition of Stendhal’s critical miscellanies. 








VERSE, NEW AND OLD. 


THE poems contained in Deirdre Wedded, 
by Herbert Trench (Methuen & Co.), were 
first published seven years a:o, and are 
now reissued in a style uniform with that 
of the author’s ‘ Apollo and the Seaman.’ 
In the reyiew which appeared in our columns 
on 12 January, 1901, we dealt with them 
at length, pointing out their undoubted 
intellectual sincerity, their frequent beauty 
of phrase and rhythm, and the _ indica- 
tions in them—evident despite technical 
roughness, archaisms, and an _ occasional 
obscurity due to excessive straining after 
effect—of a poetic personality both new 
and genuine. We may, however, in view 
of the proportions since attained by what 
is sometimes called the ‘‘ Gaelic Revival,”’ 
further emphasize the strength of the poem 
which gives its name to the book, by re- 
marking on the signal success with which 
Mr. Trench has escaped the snares of half- 





expressed thought and mystifying symbolism 
which seem nowadays to beset the path 
of those who turn to Celtic legend for their 
inspiration. The present reissue will be 
acceptable to all who are able to detect 
and appreciate what is of value in modern 
poetry. 


New Poems. By St. John Lucas. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—Mr. St. John Lucas is a 
poetical force to bo reckoned with. His 
work is original, and the present volume 
reveals, in a greater degree than its pre- 
decessors, distinction of thought and a wide 
sanity of outlook, wedded to a lyrical touch 
which seldom errs, and a rare and subtle 
sense of music. We are far from assert- 
ing that all the pieces in this collection 
are of equal, or nearly equal, value; some, 
indeed, such as the two sonnets on Homer, 
and the lines to ‘The Lute,’ are merely 
the current coin of contemporary verse, 
while in ‘The Ship of Fools’ the author 
has marred the effect of a splendidly 
vigorous lyric by the addition of a weak and 
superfluous final stanza; but the poetical 
level throughout is so high that minor 
blemishes become insignificant. The domi- 
nant note of Mr. Lucas’s work is, we think, 
to be heard in the following lines from 
‘The Funeral March of a Mad Poet,’ a poem 
intensely human and in no sense reminiscent, 
despite its title :— 

O Mother, we have left the dens and deeps 
To stand at last upon the wind-pure plain 
Where, broad and beautiful, the highway sweeps 
Like a great hope towards thy starry fane. 
An almost passionate feeling for open air 
and wide spaces, both symbolical and actual, 
pervades the book, and the latter aspect 
finds singularly striking and beautiful ex- 
pression in the two poems in simple ballad 
metres, which have the Berkshire Downs 
for theme and setting respectively. The 
breezy ‘ Ballad of the Ridgeway’ cannot 
fail to bring home the very spirit and spell 
of the Wantage Hills; and the same may 
be said of ‘The Return,’ from which we 
quote the first stanzas :— 
From Andover to Wantage town 
Is nigh on forty mile : 
You go all day on a grassy way 
With not a stone nor stile, 


And some companionable wind 
Speaks to you all the while. 


You are so high above the world, 

That, as the shepherd tells, 

When the wind blows up from South and West 
It brings the sharp sea-smells, 

And elfin-dim when the North wind blows, 
You hear the Oxford bells. 


It is I that would hear the Oxford bells 
Above the Oxford flowers, 

When the chestnuts are a-droop with drouth, 
Sounding the sleepy hours ; 

Or quavering in the loud March gale 

That thunders round her towers. 


It is I that am fain to walk again 

Where the smooth downs curve and rise ; 
Where the voices of men are deep and kind, 
And the lads have faithful eyes ; 

And noble in its loneliness 

The ancient Ridgeway lies. 

In sharp contrast is the daringly cynical 
spirit of the blank- verse poem on _ the 
raising of Lazarus—a spirit which shows 
itself also, to a less extent, in ‘ The Artist,’ 
one of the rare examples nowadays of an 
unrhymed lyric, in which the absence of 
rhyme is scarcely perceived. Both are 
deeply imaginative, impressive, and sombre, 
but the former is a tour de force which fails 
to convince, and that because the author's 
thought has not gone deep enough to explain 
or vindicate his remarkable interpretation 
of the miracle. Mention must also be made 
of ‘ Ysumbras ’—a finely conceived variant 
on the legend of St. Christopher—and the 
meditation on ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle ’—each 
characteristic in its way; while the two dainty 
stanzas called ‘ Love in Absence’ are clear 
proof of an ability to add fresh and dis- 
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tinctive grace to a well-worn theme. As 
the singer of ‘The Ridgeway’ and the open 
spaces of down and sky Mr. Lucas may 
be regarded as secure in his own domain ; 
yet these songs form but the head and tail 
pieces, as it were, of a book which all lovers 
of English poetry will like to read. 

Adam Cast Forth. By Charles M. Doughty 
(Duckworth & Co.)—Inasmuch as beauty, 
or at least dignity of expression, is essential 
to the poetical treatment of a theme con- 
ceived on the grand scale, Mr. Doughty’s 
handling of the “‘ Judeo-Arabian legend ”’ 
which forms the basis of this sacred drama 
leaves much to be desired. His diction is 
throughout harsh—frequently grotesque ; 
strange inversions and contortions of lan- 
guage are the rule; and any metrical 
difficulties in which the poet may consider 
himself to be enmeshed appear to be 
lightly evaded by the elimination of such 
necessary little words as “ to,” ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘ the,” 
“were,” ‘it,’ and the like—a process 
which does not make for intelligibility. 
The following lines are typical of the jarring 
uncouthness which pervades the book :— 

But such I strife of heart, shall mongst them sow, 

That Sammael shall be God named, of Earth’s Ground. 
And again :— 

Then to that pure Place 

I brought thee ; whereas, with mine eyes of flesh, 

I wont see God ! when pleased it, Face to face, 

The Lord to talk with Adam. 

The line 

Where so, with fishes fry, salt currents seethe, 

suggests a dangerous inability. to appreciate 
the sense of the ludicrous which certain 
words in juxtaposition are likely to arouse. 
The above-mentioned idiosyncrasies— 
coupled with haphazard punctuation and 
more than a touch of pedantry—would 
be prejudicial to qualities of poetical thought 
and atmosphere ; but such, with the excep- 
tion of the blenced echoes of ‘ Prometheus 
Vinctus’ and ‘ Paradise Lost’ discernible 
in the opening passages, are not apparent, 
and the conscientious labour evident in the 
volume hardly compensates for their absence. 

Interludes and Poems. By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. (John Lane.) — Strength and 
originality are inherent in the ‘ Interludes’ 
which form the first part of Mr. Abercrom- 
bie’s volume, but the strength is of the kind 
that prefers to draw its imagery from things 
unlovely—even unsavoury—and to set it 
forth in harsh, vigorous verse of a studied 
ruggedness. Their prevailing tone is not 
of the loftiest, and the notes of poetical 
beauty or high ideal are seldom struck ; 
their place is taken—now by a sort of 
speculative pessimism, almost cynical, but 
expressed with a rare compelling power— 
now by a sordidness, whether of theme 
or atmosphere (no less ably presented), 
that comes of a lack of restraint in dealing 
with the lower things of life. This is the 
quality that pervades the gloomy little 
tragedy called ‘Blind,’ and is much in 
evidence in the striking poem ‘The New 
God: a Miracle,’ the potential sublimity 
of which is further marred by the tendency, 
discernible throughout the book, to dwell 
unduly on the fleshly aspects of existence. 
But force, freshness, and _ individuality 
atone for much, and, while all the 
Interludes offer a more than ordinary 
measure of thought and suggestion, Mr. 
Abercrombie’s treatment of the story of 
* Peregrinus ’ is, in our opinion, in all respects 
a fine achievement—vivid, dramatic, and 
relentless. We quote the following lines 
from the chorus of Corinthian youths watch- 
ing the terror of Peregrinus on the burning 
pyre =~ 

—Ha, didst hear? 

A cry, likea frightened bird, flew out, 


But sudden it stopt, as a hunter 
Shot the wild flight, 





Flames, flames, rejoice, ye have found him! 
Up with you now, stroke him first and singe him gently, 
Call out some vagaries from him, 
And then take hold of the man 
And tie up his soul in torment. 
Ah, but I wish I could be as flames are ; 
No more deal in such peddlings of desire 
As senses cheaply buy, 
But quite become desire 
As you do, flames. 

In the ‘ Poems’ Mr. Abercrombie is less 
successful. The rhymed lyric is not, it 
would seem, for him; for rhyme becomes 
a real fetter ; the sense of music is lacking ; 
and he is prone—as in the stanzas called 
‘December 31st ’—to mistake mere brevity 
for point. With the graces of poetry, indeed 
—sweetness and light—this volume has 
little concern; but that its author might, 
if he would, on occasion realize the idyllic 
is hinted by such passages from the first 
Interlude as :— 


But you, 

Get you among the upland health of our hills, 
That lift above the surface of earth’s sound, 
Where the stream’s trouble seems a kind of quiet, 
And news of lowland life break upon the clits, 
Sheer rampired down to the meads, to nothing more 
Than spray of noise, so thin,—the valley’s mowing, 
Sheep-washing, a white stir, sound weaker there 
Than when a breeze, like a spent bird, his wings 
Shuts, and settles upon the whinberries 
And ligs there, a caress ; 

or 
When with a golden footing on the seas 
Summer goes forth, and tranced waves follow her, 
Talking their wide blue meanings at her heels 
Murmurous. 


Such examples are, however, rare, and the 
unrelieved sombreness of idea and treatment, 
joined to the roughness of style already 
mentioned and weakness for verbal and 
grammatical eccentricities, is responsible for 
a certain unsatisfying effect produced by the 
volume as a whole. 


The poem called London Dead, with which 
Mr. C. Kennett Burrow opens his small 
volume (Alston Rivers), gives us a lurid 
vision which, though successfully realizing 
a certain atmosphere of horror, fails to satisfy 
as poetry, by reason of the fact that its 


connexion with London—emphasized by 
the title—seems arbitrary, and without 
significance, and affords no clue to the 


author’s meaning. We quote the three 
concluding stanzas :— 

Then on the bridge I blankly stood; 

Beneath the midnight sky, 

In dim unhasting multitude, 

I saw the dead drift by. 

The glutted tide was freighted deep 

With dead of London Town, 

All floating, floating, fast asleep— 

Floating to seaward down. 


I had no sense of tears, I saw 

No ill that this should be ; 

I only watched, in wondering awe, 

The dead drift out to sea. 
Were it not for the apparent irrelevancy 
of the whole, these would be strong lines, 
and, as it is, they display an individuality 
in conception and expression which, given 
coherence and some further degree of 
maturity, should become remarkable. Less 
striking, if more lucid, are the pieces that 
follow. Mr. Burrow treats of nature 
melodiously and with sympathy; he can 
write arresting lines, such as 

The world seems as a tremulous dew-drop poised 
On a white blossom of eternity ; 

and his lyrical sense, as exemplified in such 
divergent veins as ‘The Watcher’ and 
‘Dolly Imperatrix, is seldom at fault. 
Though, however, the level of writing is 
commendably high, the author is, except 
in the case of ‘London Dead,’ moving 
along the beaten track cof modern verse, 
with little promise of excelling many who 
are travelling in the same direction. 


Mr. T. H. T. Case’s volume Songs and 
Poems (Nutt) is largely in praise of Norfolk, 
and by those at all familiar with the desolate 
sandhills and obscure creeks and harbours 
peculiar to the northern coast-line of that 





county, his attempt to convey its atmosphere 
will, we think, be appreciated. Such lines as 

And the far curlew cries across the marsh, 

Ceases and all is silence, save where still 

Behind the point the sea’s voice thunders on, 
from the vividness and truth of their sug- 
gestion, deserve a wide welcome; but the 
author’s tendency is to rely overmuch on 
the efficacy of place-names, which, for 
descriptive purposes, are of little assistance 
to readers unacquainted with the places. 
Of the poems of larger scope, many, espe- 
cially those called respectively ‘Shelley’ 
and ‘Camoens, show distinct imaginative 
power and a fine sense of music; while in 
* Anne Boleyn,’ ‘The House of Earne,’ and 
‘ Enough,’ Mr. Case brings to his treatment 
of the mystical no small measure of indi- 
viduality. From the last-named we quote 
the following :— 

And the echoes have cleft as a muttered curse 

Into the marrow and heart of me, 

And the music of life is turned from glee 

To the padding of feet that follow a hearse 

By the marge of a haunted sea. 
Other poems, however, in a similar vein 
—such as ‘ Death rides in Darkness’ and 
‘Labitur Vita’—are unmistakable echoes 
of Edgar Allan Poe, with a scarcely prudent 
use of his favourite trick of repetition ; 
but the little book as a whole contains much 
that is promising. 


Preludes and Romances. By Francis W. 
Bourdillon. (Allen & Sons.)—Four romances, 
based, as we are told in a note, on as many 
medieval Latin stories extant in the sur- 
viving pages of a palimpsest, form, with 
their Preludes, the contents of Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s latest volume. Though nowhere 
rising to exalted heights, the romances are 
scholarly, pleasant to read, and not lacking 
in imaginative and human touches, the 
most successful, perhaps, being that called 
‘Chryseis,’ where, in addition to the real 
strength and tenderness shown in the treat- 
ment of Chryseis and Agamemnon, there 
are many passages of suggestive and thought- 
ful beauty, like the following :— 

Therefore because to women the clear sight 

Not oft is given, to follow wrong and right 

From one small-seeming moment in their great 

Irrevocable sequence ; at each gate 

Of perilous decision God has set 

Love for the guide and guard. 

Except for an occasional halting effect— 
difficult of avoidance in the ten-syllable 
rhymed couplet—and a partiality for com- 
pound words of a harsh nature, the narrative 
verse throughout is skilfully handled, and 
recalls the meditative charm peculiar to 
‘The Earthly Paradise.’ The Preludes, on 
the other hand, which relate how certain 
persons — enigmatically termed by the 
author “a sevenfold party’’—make pil- 
grimage to Beachy Head, Pevensey, Hurst- 
monceux, and Firle Beacon respectively, 
prior to each story, are less satisfying. 
They contain, indeed, some striking de- 
seriptive lines, but the atmosphere con- 
veyed is general rather than local, and the 
pervading strain of gentle moralizing tends 
to become tedious. 


The Rose and the Fire. By Alberta V. 
Montgomery. (Cranleigh, Samurai Press.) 
—Miss Montgomery’s verse exhibits most 
of the less worthy features associated with 
the modern Gaelic spirit in literature. She 
fails generally to distinguish feeling from 
preciosity, or mysticism from mystifica- 
tion; while inspiration—as rare @ quality, 
be it noted, in the freer as in the more 
fettered forms of poetry—is nowhere appa- 
rent. Where the author submits to shackles 
of rhyme and metre, she shows herself to 
be possessed of some measure of skill in the 
handling of a sonnet, and a pretty, if scarcely 
remarkable, lyrical sense, of which the 
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following stanzas, called ‘ Strangford Lough,’ 
are a characteristic example :— 

Spirit of Eire, o’er these sea-waves fly ! 

Calling to freedom in the wild winds’ cry— 

Freedom exultant as the stormy sky. 


Float, golden sea-wrack, on the turning tide, 
Bearing the salt brine of the ocean wide ; 
While o'er these waters sweeps the bird of Bride. 


Roses of sunset, on Lough Cuan glow ° 
Pearl rays of moonlight, on her silver flow ; 
Dawning of sunrise, give us joy for woe. 


Kisses of Angus, seen in sea-birds white, 
Bear us the message of Love’s magic might ; 
Love that to Ireland brings her dawning bright. 

In the second part of the volume Miss 
Montgomery indulges in a series of “‘Chants,” 
or vague outpourings, which may best be 
described as a striking tribute to the 
merits and utility of poetical conventions. 


Songs of the Uplands. By Alice Law. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Law would seem to 
be one of those who benefit by metrical 
restrictions, for her best work is to be 
found in her sonnets. These have a wide 
range of theme, from ‘ The Barberini Faun’ 
and ‘Cowper’ to ‘The Russian Massacres, 
Moscow, December 30th and 31st, 1905,’ 
and the somewhat familiar reflections on 
the seasons contained in ‘Autumn’ and 
* October.” They are musically expressed, 
if not profoundly original, and testify to a 
careful study of the sonnet form. Where the 
author dispenses with rhyme and—as in ‘ To 
“Piers Plowman”’’ and ‘ The Cup-bearer’s 
Song’ — essays Old English metre, her 
thought becomes sadly attenuated, with 
the result that we get such passages as the 
following :— : 

Hail to thee, husbandman. 

God save thee, plowman ! 

Carved in oak effigy 

Oft have I seen thee, 

Carved in grey stone work, 

Rough hewn, not moulded, 

Witness of seasons, of 

Sowing, of reaping, 

Some quaint medieval 

Chancel adorning. 
The poems called respectively ‘A March 
Thrush’ and ‘A Thrush at Dawn’ are 
prettily fanciful interpretations of the 
thrush’s song, and in a more solemn strain 
the stanzas on ‘ The Founding of Liverpool 
Cathedral’ have force and sincerity; but 
the volume as a whole lacks distinction. and 
its lyrical pieces, together with the almost 
prosy ‘ Ballad of the Maid of Norway ’—a 
ballad which, from similarity of subject, 
challenges unfortunate comparison with 
‘Sir Patrick Spens’—would have been 
the better for some of the thought and care 
bestowed on the sonnets. 


The Poets Royal of England and Scotland, 
edited by William Bailey-Kempling (Chatto 
& Windus), forms a pleasant addition to 
““The King’s Classics,” though the value 
attaching to its contents is—except in a 
few cases—rather historical and personal 
than literary. It is interesting to observe 
the obvious Chaucerian influence which 
inspires both the poems of King James I. 
of Scotland, especially his ballad of 
“Good Counsel’; while in the English 
section the love-songs of King Henry VIII., 
with their burden of constancy, possess 
qualities both of music and edification. 
Mr. Bailey-Kempling’s selection is wisely 
limited to those poems as to the authenticity 
of which there is no reasonable doubt ; 
but he gives place in his Preface to “ certain 
stray poetic trifles,’ attributed to Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, and others, 
which, “‘ though not essential to the garland,” 
serve nevertheless to adorn it. The book 
is furnished with a glossary, adequate notes, 
and an Index of First Lines. 


In our notice of the version of the ‘ Pro- 
logue and Minor Poems’ in “The King’s 
Classics” we pointed out certain considera- 
tions which must necessarily preclude a 





successful modernization of Chaucer’s lan- 


guage. In The Parliament of Birds and 
The House of Fame (Chatto & Windus), 
however, as in the former volume, Prof. 
Skeat has done all that can be done, and 
in the case of ‘The House of Fame’ has, 
thanks to the simplicity of the metre, con- 
trived to retain an unusual measure of the 
poet’s atmosphere. On the other hand, 
we observe that the substitution of ‘‘ Birds” 
for ‘‘ Fowls”’ in the title of, and throughout, 
the first of the poems included is another 
example of those concessions to an ignorance 
that should not exist, which, slight as they 
may appear, yet play so large a part in 
obscuring the Chaucerian spirit. The In- 
troduction—giving the arguments of the 
poems, their dates, previous criticisms 
concerning them, and other details—is 
admirable, and the notes are brief and to 
the point. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. publish 
The Worker's Handbook, chiefly written by 
two ladies who, along with Min William 
Temple, a son of the former Archbishop, 
delivered at the meetings of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress the three most important 
pronouncements on what may be styled 
the Christian Social Union side. The 
present volume, however, is an exposition 
of the laws relating to working people, 
devoid of partisanship, and obviously in- 
tended for use by persons of all opinions. 
In the Preface Miss Gertrude Tuckwell and 
Miss Constance Smith express their obliga- 
tions to Dr. Miall and one of the local 
Inspectors, Miss de Chaumont, for con- 
tributions towards the volume; and in 
other parts it is made clear that these ladies 
of the Women’s Trade Union League have 
the co-operation of Mrs. H. J. Tennant, 
formerly the principal woman Inspector 
of Factories. It may be remembered that, 
along with the late Mr. Arthur Llewelyn 
Davies, Mrs. Tennant compiled ‘‘ Abraham 
and Davies,” an excellent treatise on tho 
law relating to factories and workshops. 
The present volume is somewhat less legal 
and more popular. It is rather a handbook 
for those who interest themselves locally 
in the enforcement of the law than for 
Inspectors and others who have to ad- 
minister it. The regulations designed for 
the protection of workers are set forth for 
the use of voluntary agencies that supple- 
ment legal regulation. Of these, some 
help in the protection of children, some 
deal specially with home-work, some with 
sickness, and so forth—the subjects of early 
chapters which lead up to the position of 
the worker as a citizen. 

The volume incorporates some chapters 
from a smaller and less comprehensive 
publication edited by Mrs. Tennant, and in 
a few cases close criticism might discover that 
the instances chosen in illustration are not 
the latest that might have been obtained. 
Nowhere, however, so far as we have 
noticed, is the argument affected. Infant 
mortality rightly attracts notice from the 
public, and it is possible, whatever figures 
are chosen, to declare that they are no 
longer true. But it is always true that 
certain towns show, although with startling 
variation, a far higher average rate than 
others where similar employments are 
followed by the population. The Royal 
Statistical Society has this year offered one 
of the medals of which it is trustee for essays 
concerning these almost unaccountable facts. 
The startling variations from year to year 
are easily explained, as may be discovered 
from the excellent reports of some of the 





local medical officers who have closely 
examined the figures of their particular 
towns. A cold summer diminishes infant 
mortality in August; while in some years 
it is extremely high. This single fact 
accounts for the variations in the entire 
country, inasmuch as the comparative 
absence of infant mortality in August is not 
increased by any special mortality at any 
other part of the year. The examples of 
high mortality taken in the book before us 
concern certain textile towns in Lancashire, 
Another instance of exceptional loss of 
such life might be found in the group of 
the Potteries. There is only one Lancashire 
textile centre that can be set beside these 
towns for an extremely high and unbroken 
rate of infantile mortality. 

We have tested ‘The Worker's Hand- 
book’ on many of the most difficult points, 
and only note a doubt as to the account 
of ‘‘ nuisances.” The reader might perhaps 
think from the words used that “ stinks” 
are nuisances as such. ‘Ihe experience of 
Queen Victoria is on record to prove the 
contrary. The smell from certain works 
in Cowes, carried over Osborne by the pre- 
valent winds, was a source of discomfort 
to her late Majesty ; but as the bad smell, 
so far from being unhealthy, was held to 
be of a tonic nature, there was no “ nuisance.’’ 

The Index forms an important part of 
such a volume. It is good, and, inasmuch 
as the book has also a full Table of Con- 
tents upon the alternative or French system, 
sufficient ; but should the volume reach a 
second edition the Index might be improved. 
There are some entries missing that should 
be added, and we note the error of “ Mr. 
Reeve,” for the High Commissioner of New 
Zealand. 


The Inward Light. By H. Fielding Hall. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—There is a great deal 
of charm about Mr. Fielding Hall’s history 
of the way in which the meaning of Eastern 
views of life revealed itself to the Western 
traveller who found himself in a Buddhist 
monastery in Burma, whither he had been 
carried unconscious after a fall from his 
horse. That this history is meant to be 
a true description of any real adventure 
is hardly to be supposed. “ The history of 
the way one man saw, or might see, it is 
the simplest way to make it plain to others.” 

The object of the book is to explain and 
illustrate what Buddhism really is, ‘to 
explain as clearly as may be that conception 
of the world, man’s life, the past, the present, 
and the future, which finds its latest, not 
its last, expression in Buddhism.” We hold 
it but a small fault that in order to bring 
out the inner meaning of much that a 
Western man or woman will find difficult 
to understand, Mr. Hall has frequently 
taken Western notions, for purposes of con- 
trast and comparison, in forms which are 
not at all their best. Whether in writing, 
speaking, or meditating about ultimate or 
religious subjects, the best of us lapse from 
time to time into abstract, mechanical, 
external attitudes of thought made familiar 
by the language of past theology and 
the similes and metaphors which are 
embedded in our minds. There is no 
better method for bringing home some 
of the truths (not new, indeed, to Western 
philosophers, but constantly lost sight of) 
which are called “‘ truths of religion” than 
by studying the East. It is difficult to 
imagine a more pleasing or impressive 
“explanation” than Mr. Hall’s, though, of 
course, it is possible to look in his book for 
that which is not there, and was never 
meant to be there. It is possible, too, to 


criticize Buddhism—its philosophical pre- 
suppositions, its moral tendencies, and soa 
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forth—but it is impossible to deny that the 
“call of the East” is clear and alluring 
in these pages, or that the ‘long long 
thoughts” of which the book is a presenta- 
— not quietly and effectively set 
orth. 


M. JoserH Rernacu publishes through 
the Librairie Charpentier-Fasquelle what 
we imagine to be the conclusion of his 
Histoire de I’ Affaire Dreyfus, the present 
part bearing the sub-titl La Revision, 
and ending with the scene at the Ecole 
Militaire when the officer, previously de- 
graded, was decorated in presence of the 
troops. The law restoring Commandant 
Dreyfus to the army had already passed. 

The finest passages are those which relate 
and explain how the men who had fought 
together, around the brother Mathieu 
Dreyfus, went their different ways, when 
once their cause had in part succeeded. The 
second chapter, dealing with January, 1901, 
begins thus :— 

‘*Les partisans de Dreyfus, si étroitement unis 
pendant la bataille, s’étaient fort divisés depuis un 
an, en désaccord sur la grace d’abord, puis sur 
lamnistie, et, surtout, repris par la vie, et chacun 
par son passé. Deux ans durant, amis et adver- 
saires de la veille, venus de tous les points de 
Vhorizon, ils avaient été dominés par une seule 
idée, avaient combattu joyeusement et souffert 
pour elle. L/’idée ne les dominait plus. Pourtant, 
ils ne s’éloignaient que lentement les uns des 
autres, avec regret, revenaient sur leurs pas, 
aimaient 4 revivre en causeries les combats qu’ils 
avaient livrés et 4 chercher dans l’avenir les signes 
de la victoire définitive. C’était l’automne d’unc 
belle cause, oi l’on sent l’approche de Vhiver, mais 
ot l’été dure encore. 

‘*L’hiver arriva brusquement, amené par 
Vévénement le plus affligeant ; la rupture entre les 
Dreyfus et Labori, qui fut soutenu par Picquart. 

‘* Les relations entre Mathieu Dreyfus et Labori, 
déja troublées avant Rennes, n’y étaient pas 
devenues moins difficiles. L’Attentat ot Labori 
faillit perdre la vie accrut la reconnaissance de 
Mathieu, trés chaud de cceur et, au contraire de 
son frére, expansif; mais il ne modifia ni leurs 
caractéres, ni leurs idées, ni leur sensibilité. La 
balle tirée par l’inconnu ne rendait pas plus sensés 
(ou plus faux) les raisonnements de Labori, ni plus 
acceptable sa prétention de mener 4 lui seul tout le 
procés. Une blessure n’est pas un argument. On 
vit s’élargir 4 chaque audience son désaccord avec 
Demange, qui parut au Lord chief justice d’Angle- 
terre le fait le plus extraordinaire du procés de 
Rennes......Reprochant & Mathieu sa préférence 
sg Demange, l’ami fidéle et dévoué, modeste et 

m, qui avait partagé pendant tant d’années les 
douleurs des Dreyfus, ‘avait souffert avec eux et 
par eux, et sans que jamais un mot de plainte ou 
de regret sortit de sa bouche,’ il rendait le vieil 
avocat responsable de la défaite de Rennes et 
voyait en lui instrument de Waldeck-Rousseau 
qwil détestait et dont il avait la faiblesse d’étre 
jaloux...... 

**Si Labori avait été seul 4 tenir ces propos, 
Mathieu s’en serait affligé, mais non inquiété; la 
plupart des revisionnistes n’accordaient que l’atten- 
tion qw il fallait aux boutadesdu tumultueux avocat; 
autant en emportait le vent. Mais d’autres encore, 
impatients ou aigris, et surtout Picquart, blimaient 
ou regrettaient, eux aussi, l’absence prolongée de 
Dreyfus, son ‘attitude’ d’ou résultait ‘qu'il ne se 
préoccupait plus que d’une question personnelle,’ 
comme s'il avait pu se préoccuper utilement 
et décemment d’autre chose. Plus l’ile du Diable 
s’éloignait dans le lointain, plus il se trouvait 
d’hommes forts pour protester que Dreyfus n’aurait 
jamais dii accepter la grice...... ‘son désistement a 
été un marché imposé par des politiciens.’...... Dans 
la joie qui suit une victoire définitive, on acclame 
les chefs et les soldats, on glorifie les morts et les 
blessés, on jette un voile sur les fautes commises ; 
aprés la défaite ou une ardente bataille qui n’a pas 
été décisive, on recherche d’abord les responsa- 
bilités et l’on récrimine.” 


Our quotation has been long, and we 
are unable to add to it the picture of Dreyfus 
himself and of Picquart, the anti-Semitic 
champion of this Jew: “Intelligence 





cultivée, mais étroite; conscience droite, 
mais dure.” 

Some incidental references to the relations 
in 1899 of the present French Prime Minister 
with the present President of the Republic 
are startling: ‘‘Le piteux Falliéres,’ to 
use the words of M. Clemenceau, was declared 
by the latter to be wanting in “ character 
and authority,” ‘Lhe judgment was hasty, 
and in describing the proceedings before 
the Senate, presided over by M. Falliéres, 
at the moment when these words were 
written, M. Reinach, who was and is the 
friend of both men, does full justice to the 
President. 

The absence of an Index—unfortunately 
usual in France—has led to variation in the 
spellings of some names ; for example, that 
of Cernuski, which appears in three forms. 





NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


“WE live in a wale,’ said that great 
philosopher Mrs. Gamp, ‘‘ which is likewise 
the end of all things.” Had she said 
“whirl,” she would have accurately de- 
scribed a May term. It has been a bewilder- 
ing term from start to finish—a term of 
inaugurations, honorary degrees, garden 
parties, functions, boat races, triposes, and 
as many et ceteras as you please. Person- 
ally I am not sure whether the worst of all 
the ‘reforms’ inaugurated in 1882 was 
not the removal of the Tripos examinations 
from the winter to the summer. It enabled 
the student to take his papers in small 
instalments, and relieved him from the 
nervous tension of staking all in one long 
examination at the end of his career. But 
on the other hand it robbed him of his last 
Long Vacation, of the dignified peace of 
his ‘ questionist ’’ term, and of the comfort 
of doing his papers when Cambridge was a 
quiet and, under the conditions then pre- 
valent, an Eveless paradise. Now, on the 
contrary, he is probably called upon to do 
his papers on a blazing hot May Day in a 
small room with defective ventilation— 
perhaps to the sound of axes and hammers 
whilst some building is being prepared or 
erected in circumstances entirely different 
from those which saw Solomon’s Temple 
come into being. He is further kept in 
Cambridge, after his trial is over, in enforced 
idleness and suspense; and if his own 
family do not come up to tempt him to 
extravagance, some one else’s *“‘ people”’ 
make their appearance, and he has to enter- 
tain them. It was very different in the old 
days, when the six days of races culminated 
with a boat procession and two balls, after 
which the college May examinations began, 
and Cambridge was empty by the end of 
the first week in June, to enable reading 
men to take a thorough holiday in prepara- 
tion for the work of a Long Vacation lasting 
from July Ist to September Ist. As it is, 
I cannot but think that the opportunities 
for idleness and extravagance have in these 
strenuous days been multiplied, and the 
opportunities for study have become less 
than they were in more leisurely times. 

However, be this as it may, the festivities 
were unusually gay, the races very exciting, 
and the balls were all pronounced successful. 
Jesus challenged ‘‘ The Hall”’ for the proud 
position of head of the river; but Stuart 
was not fo be refused, and kept his crew 
head in gallant style. First Trinity, having 
been “bumped” by Jesus on the first 
night, nearly overtook them on the last ; 
whilst Trinity Hall were themselves being 
pressed. Thus plenty of excitement was 
provided by the first three boats. Rowing 
is a specially important interest here, 





because Cambridge has been asked to 
represent England at the coming Olympic 
regatta, and I fancy that if an eight from 
this country is to win, it will be the Cam- 
bridge University crew, strengthened as 
it is by the presence of Mr. H. M. Gold- 
smith. 

Lord Rayleigh will probably end by being 
a popular Chancellor, though his election 
was not so undisputed as it appeared to be 
to the public last April. It was felt that 
his partisans had cleverly managed to be 
first in the field, and had given no one else 
a chance, owing to the vacancy having 
occurred out of term time. It is not, how- 
ever, forgotten that the new Chancellor, 
besides being one of the great scientific 
lights of Cambridge, generously presented 
the University with the rich proceeds of the 
Nobel prize; and as our bitter cry to the 
public is, “It’s your money we want,” 
gold is more precious in our eyes than argon, 
though, to do us justice, we should prefer 
radium in sufficient quantities to gold, as 
I am given to understand that it would 
fetch a better price. Lord Rayleigh, in 
addition to his scientific eminence and 
generosity, won good opinions at his in- 
stallation by the way he discharged the 
monotonous duty of visiting all the colleges. 
He is, I understand, about to leave England 
for some time, and we can only wish him 
a safe and speedy return. 


This has been a term of resignations, 
three professors having given up their chairs. 
In Prof. Liveing chemistry loses a devoted 
teacher, but I am glad to see that St. John’s 
has re-elected him to the Fellowship he 
vacated when he surrendered his chair, 
and he is, I believe, to retain the title of 
Professor. He has been for years a familiar 
and revered figure in Cambridge, and I 
trust we may long see him amongst us. 
Whether the school he did so much to raise 
will take a new lease of life under a younger 
man remains to be seen. His colleague, 
the Jacksonian Professor, continues to 
shed a reflected lustre on the University, 
which he regularly adorns every week-end, 
as a chemical luminary and witness in 
London. 


The Whewell Professorship of Inter- 
national Law, vacated by the veteran Prof. 
Westlake, is tenable without conditions of 
residence, though the outgoing professor 
has been constantly among us. It was 
proposed to insist on having a_ resident 
professor, and much is to be said in favour 
of such an arrangement. In Whewell’s day 
international law had not the importance 
it possesses now, and few were found to 
study it. To-day, however, it is a most 
important branch of the legal profession. 
Our Law School needs strengthening, for 
since Maitland’s death it is, perhaps, the 
weakest in Cambridge. 


When Prof. Marshall vacated the Chair of 
Political Economy, there was much debate 
as to his successor. The obvious man was 
Mr. Foxwell of St. John’s, whose knowledge 
of the principles of banking makes him an 
authority with business men. But his 
teaching on Free Trade would have been 
diametrically opposed to that of his pre- 
decessor ; whilst Mr. Pigou, his rival, was 
one of the seven (if they were fewer, I 
apologize: they ought to have been seven) 
immature youths who tried to refute the 
views of Dr. Cunningham. Accordingly, 
the board of electors, in the absence of a 
former Prime Minister, who naturally has 
little interest in such mundane matters 
as trade, chose Mr. Pigou of King’s. The 
new professor is indeed a lucky young man, 
but his abilities are excellent, and few of his 
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college are hampered by doubts on the 
subject of their mental powers. We may 
therefore hope for great things. I am told 
that Mr. Pigou knows a good deal of political 
economy, and to my mind this is a dis- 
qualification in a young professor, who 
ought, like that great man Adam Sedgwick, 
to be ignorant of his subject when elected, 
and take it up with all the enthusiasm of 
novelty. 

Talking of professors, I am reminded that 
we made one in some new ‘ology or other, 
and chose Mr. Bateson of St. John’s as the 
first occupant of the chair. I think the 
subject has to do with Mendelism or Weis- 
mannism, or perhaps both. I once talked 
learnedly of one or the other to a scientific 
young lady for some time, and was informed, 
when I consulted an expert, that I had 
chosen the more improper! All Cambridge, 
however, is glad to welcome Mr. Bateson as 
a professor, for his personal qualities and for 
the general impression he has made of 
ability and good sense. 


There is equal pleasure in being able to 
congratulate the Regius Professor of Greek 
on the Order of Merit formerly held by Jebb. 
Dr. Jackson, besides his work on Plato, is 
& very prominent and genial figure in Cam- 
bridge, especially in Trinity, and his labour 
for progress in the seventies, when the 
world really moved forward, and did not, as 
at present, rush headlong to destruction, 
can never be forgotten. There are other 
Fellows of Trinity who feel themselves 
equally deserving, and all agree that Prof. 
J. J. Thomson's claims exceed all others. 


It is not very long since Dr. Jackson stood 
for the Greek Professorship, and two of his 
younger rivals are already numbered among 
the distinguished men of the past. Not 
long ago we had to lament Dr. Adam, and 
now Dr. W. G. Headlam has been taken 
from us with terrible suddenness. For 
these two Cambridge is the poorer, and 
Greek philosophy and literature have lost 
two scholars whose contributions are of 
value to the world of learning and taste. 


Since last I wrote, Caius College has had 
another windfall in Mr. Munro’s generous 
legacy of some 30,0007. A new fellowship 
filled by the Professor of Agriculture, and 
a benefaction to the Squire Law Library have 
instantly signalized the College’s accession 
to fortune, and members of this society, 
mindful of the needs of the University and 
their own merits, are inclined to pride them- 
selves that they are “‘ not as other men are.” 
The “other men’ are represented as 
fellows of another college. 


Milton, one of our many Cambridge poets, 
was born on December 9th, 1608, and a 
tercentenary celebration is to take place 
at Christ’s College next Friday, including 
a performance of ‘Comus’ at the theatre. 
A goodly list of “ Miltoniana’’ has been 
on view, and has already reached the stage 
of a ‘Catalogue under revision.” In the 
Preface Dr. Peile refutes that unkind 
comment of gossip Aubrey concerning 
Milton and Chappell his tutor, ‘ Whipt 
him,” which Johnson accepted with avidity. 
Trinity College possesses some priceless 
MSS. of the poet, and one of his best editors 
in the person of Dr. Aldis Wright. A 
discovery ot interest seems to have been 
made concerning the portraits of Milton, 
which vary almost as disconcertingly as 
those of Shakspeare. I wonder if the 
original MS. of that remarkable tour de force, 
Calverley’s Latin version of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
will be on view. Dr. Shipley is to be highly 
congratulated on his efforts in organizing 
this collection and the coming celebration. 





THE WINCHESTER PAGEANT 


THE WINCHESTER PAGEANT, which opened 
on Thursday, June 25th, and continued for 
a week, was timed to serve as a sequel to 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, completed on 
the previous day. 

Apart from religious sentiment, it is 
impossible to dissociate the medizval story 
of any of our towns from much that is 
ecclesiastical, and this is pre-eminently the 
case with Winchester. Moreover, this con- 
nexion is certain to be strongly in evidence 
in any pageant marshalled by Mr. F. R. 
Benson, as was the case last year at Romsey. 
It seemed, then, entirely in accordance with 
the fitness of things that the Winchester 
Pageant should in reality open in the great 
cathedral church rather than the Castle 
grounds. Some little time before noon the 
great nave of the Cathedral—one of the 
longest in all Christendom—was filled from 
end to end. As the hour of twelve ap- 
proached, tl. Mayor and Corporation took 
their places within the choir, followed 
by royal representatives. In another 
minute or two a great ecclesiastical entry 
was made up the nave. Headed by a cross- 
bearer, the choir came first, singing with 
much sweetness, and without any instru- 
mental accompaniment, the processional 
anthem ‘‘O how amiable are Thy taber- 
nacles!’’ Behind them _ followed the 
honorary canons; Dr. Burge and Mr. 
Rendall, the Head Master and Second 
Master of the College; the Dean of West- 
minster ; archbishops and bishops in their 
scarlet Convocation robes to the number 
of sixty; the canons residentiary; the 
Dean ; and lastly the Bishop of Winchester, 
with chaplain carrying the pastoral staff. 
This array of bishops would have been 
increased to at least a hundred, had it not 
been for the alteration, at the eleventh 
hour, of the day of the Prince of Wales’s 
garden party to the Pan-Anglican delegates. 
Those present included, in addition to 
eight of the home diocesan episcopate, the 
Archbishops of Melbourne, Rupertsland 
and Toronto, the Primus of Scotland, the 
Presiding Bishop of the American Church, 
and the Metropolitan of India. The service 
was appropriately brief, and included a 
short address of welcome from the Bishop 
of Winchester, wherein he appealed to the 
present generation to safeguard the noble 
building in which they were worship- 
ping. 

The Pageant proper was held in the 
grounds of Wolvesey Castle, the fortress- 
palace erected by Bishop Henry de Blois 
in the days when the unhappy strife was 
being waged between Stephen and Matilda. 
Of this castle substantial remains are still 
extant, which were utilized in several of 
the episodes, and formed a singularly 
picturesque and effective background to 
various stirring scenes. The spectators on 
the great stand, numbering over 4,000, 
looked across the green sward of the arena 
to these ruins, and saw beyond them, 
among stately trees, some of the older 
buildings of the College, and still further 
back the massive central tower of the 
Cathedral, from the summit of which waved 
the ensign of St. George. Shortly before 
three, the great doors of the extemporized 
and cunningly contrived gateway in the 
ruins were thrown open, and to the blare 
of trumpets from mounted men in mail 
armour entered the whole array of bishops 
and archbishops, walking two and two 
(their bright-hued Convocation robes flash- 
ing in the brilliant sunshine) to take their 
places in the background of the royal box. 
The bishop of the diocese brought up the 
rear, wearing the deep-blue velvet of the 





mantle of the Garter, of which Order he 
is the prelate. 

The prelude to the definite episodes 
brought before us in rapid and vivid suc- 
cession scenes of a.D. 43, when the coming 
of the Romans checked a human sacrifice 
about to be executed under Druidical 
auspices ; Constantine's edict of 313, giving 
full sanction to Christian worship; the 
departure of the Romans in 383; the 
triumph of Cerdic, and honour done to 
Woden, in 591; Birinus and Kynegils, and 
the submission to Christianity, in 635; 
and the acceptance of Egbert as overlord 
of England in 827. 

The welding of the nation having thus 
been accomplished, England’s story emerged 
from partly legendary times into the days 
whereof chronicles and written records are 
extant. The first of the episodes was con- 
cerned with the times of Alfred the Great 
and St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, and 
included scenes of a hunting party when 
Alfred was a boy; the onslaught of the 
Danes in 877; their defeat in the following 
year; and the assembling for the Witan 
in 900. The second episode presented 
Canute and Queen Emma with their gifts 
to Winchester Minster. 

Episode three produced a high-spirited 
representation of William the Conqueror, 
and the trial of Waltheof, the last Saxon 
Earl, in 1076 for treason, his wife being 
called as a witness. Waltheof was executed 
on St. Giles Hill, immediately overhanging 
the Pageant ground. This was followed by 
the lively interlude of St. Giles’s Fair, as 
held in 1102. Episode four dealt with that 
fickle prelate Henry de Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester, builder of Wolvesey Castle, and 
founder of the great Hospital of St. Cross. 
The different scenes introduced the confusion 
and misrule of Stephen’s reign (which left 
its mark on Winchester), and brought forward 
such characters as Stephen, Matilda, and 
the young Prince Henry, together with a 
vigorous onslaught on the bishop’s castle 
in 1141. In the fifth episode William of 
Wykeham, the rebuilder of the Cathedral, 
and founder of the renowned College, 
dominated the scene, one of the most 
effective in its quiet dignity. In the sixth 
the chief figures in the first part were the 
blind Bishop Foxe and his successor Cardinal 
Wolsey, and in the second part Henry VIII. 
entertaining Charles V. at Winchester. 

The last episodes were concerned with the 
visit to the city of Mary Tudor and Philip 
for their marriage in the Cathedral; the 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh in the same place 
in 1603 ; and the rollicking visit of Charles IT. 
in 1683, involving a rebuff offered to Nell 
Gwyn by the saintly Prebendary Ken. 

The massing of all the performers in front 
of the great stand, whilst the choir sang tho 
Winchester ‘Domum,’ and the united 
rendering, by actors and audience, of 
**O God, our help in ages past,” and the 
National Anthem, brought this unrivalled 
performance to a close. 

The vast audience followed the whole 
long play with the greatest interest, and 
usually with well-timed applause. They 
were quick to take up special points with 
enthusiasm, as when King Alfred exclaimed, 
with dawning patriotic fervour :— 

There’s your defence, the Sea! 
But now and again appreciation outran 
discretion, as when cheers interrupted the 
effective plain-song chanting of Winchester 
monks in the Canute stene. The impersona- 
tors of Alfred and Egbert had admirable 
voices, but generally in so vast and open an 
arena it was difficult to hear the various 
speeches and dialogues. In view of this 


fact, a more detailed account of the episodes 
should have been provided in the lesser 
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guide as well as the big Book of Words. 
The former was a jejune summary of the 
lives of the chief characters, which included 
a hopelessly inadequate survey of the various 
episodes, and left visitors in the dark as to 
many of the incidents portrayed. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was good in itself (mostly the original com- 
position of Mr. Christopher Wilson) and 
well rendered. A large choir and orchestra 
were placed in a stand to the right of the 
audience, and were suitably robed. 

The dances, designed by Mrs. Benson, 
were singularly effective and keenly appre- 
ciated, particularly those executed by 
Danish war-maidens, who accompanied their 
vigorous movements with the clang of 
shield and sword. At the close of the last 
episode beautiful mazy dances, almost 
perfect in their harmonizing of colour, were 
produced by one hundred and fifty pupils 
of the Girls’ High School of Winchester. 

Correctness in the costumes of the varied 
periods was maintained throughout, leaving 
little chance for adverse criticism. The 
brilliant spectacular effect of the rich and 
diversified apparel in some of the scenes, 
and the quietness of costume or exquisite 
harmony of shading in others, showed the 
influence of one well versed both in historic 
detail and the blending of colour. 

Though there were no mistakes or ana- 
chronisms of any gravity, we may mention 
a small detail or two. In early hunting 
episodes and other acts of horsemanship 
ladies were represented on _ side-saddles 
when such a posture was unknown, though 
one performer had the courage to take the 
more natural position. In the Walter 
Raleigh scene the headsman’s block was of 
the wrong, though commonly received 
shape ; in this scene, too, as it was evidently 
intended to be realistic, there might have 
been sawdust on the scaffold and various 
other accompaniments. 

The “ book’’ proved for the most part 
admirably spirited and crisp, and not ex- 
cessively interlarded with set speeches. 
This is the more remarkable as it was the 
work of several writers of diverse tastes and 
experience. The least effective was the sixth 
episode, which dealt with the times of 
Bishop Foxe, Cardinal Wolsey, and Sir 
Thomas More. Thus Foxe is made to 
exclaim, in a diatribe against the monks :— 

Well, let them go; 

Let the New Learning take the Ancient Faith. 
Foxe could hardly have thus expressed 
himself ; for he must have known that the 
New Learning—which is’ not, as is often 
wrongly supposed, synonymous with the 
germ of Reformation views—was introduced 
to this country, in the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century, by two Canterbury monks, 
Selling and Hadley, and maintained and 
cultivated at Christchurch Monastery. Foxe, 
too, a diocesan, was singularly vehement 
in the suppression of heresy. 

With regard to the acting, one thing can 
hardly have failed to strike the minds of 
all visitors present—the general dignity 
and reverence of the great variety of bishops 
and other ecclesiastics who took part in the 
episodes, from Bishop Birinus of the seventh 
century to Bishop Foxe eight centuries 
later. 

Those who had the advantage of seeing 





the four greater pageants of last summer, | 


at Romsey, Oxford, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
St. Albans, can hardly fail to agree that 
Winchester surpessed them all in interest 
vividly sustained without a moment’s drag 
or dullness for three hours, in general 
splendour of spectacular incidents, and in 
the admirable discipline and dramatic 
instinct that seemed to characterize almost 
the whole of the two thousand performers, 





from the tiny Cupids who issued from the 
horse of Troy to those who had big parts 
to play, such as the representatives of 
Egbert, Alfred, Canute, or later characters, 
such as Matilda, Henry de Blois, William 
of Wykeham, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
natural joy and abandon with which the 
troops of children threw themselves into 
their various parts were almost beyond 
praise. 

So generous has been the gratuitous help 
of all kinds given by the citizens of Win- 
chester and inhabitants of the district of 
every rank and condition that the sum 
raised by the Pageant towards the Win- 
chester Cathedral Preservation Fund can 
scarcely fail to be considerable—and it is 
sorely needed. The estimate of the total 
sum required is 87,000/., and of this 31,000/. 
is still wanted. The underpinning of the 
crypt, Ladychapel, presbytery, and choir 
aisles, with the reconstruction of the vault- 
ing, is now so far advanced that the eastern 
portion of the church may be pronounced 
safe, though it is as yet unfinished. But 
the anxious task of the underpinning of the 
threatened transepts remains to be accom- 
plished. It is to be hoped that the fabric 
of one of the most impressive, alike in 
beauty and historic associations, of English 
cathedrals will before long rest throughout 
on secure foundations, 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE new Perpetual Secretary of the 
Académie, in place of M. Gaston Boissier, is 
M. Thureau-Dangin, who will bring some 
gravity into the exercise of duties to which 
M. Gaston Boissier used to lend his smiling 
good humour. 

M. Thureau-Dangin is an historian of 
note, but the French public do not read his 
books. They hardly remember that his 
‘ History of the Monarchy of July’ won him 
the great Gobert Prize and opened to him 
the doors of the Academy in 1893. At 
the present time he is finishing a considerable 
work, of which your readers know three 
volumes, on the Catholic revival in England 
in the nineteenth century. 

As I anticipated, M. de Porto-Riche and 
M. Brieux have officially become candidates 
for the seat left empty by Halévy’s death. 

Recent political events have just made 
conspicuous the figure of M. Maurice Barrés, 
who violently protested in Parliament 
against the transfer of Zola’s remains to 
the Pantheon. This young, bright Aca- 
demician is now devoting himself to his 
political career, and consequently his literary 
work is suffering. Nobody in France will 
be surprised to hear that his next book is 
to be a sequel to the series entitled ‘‘ Les 
Bastions de |’Est,’”’ in which the author of 
‘ Amitiés Frangaises’ studies the great battle 
which is being fought on the banks of the 
Rhine by German tradition against French. 
One remembers the success achieved by 
his previous work, ‘Au Service de I Alle- 
magne,’ in which he related the ups and 
downs of a young, middle-class Alsatian 
gentleman in German barracks. 

‘Colette Baudoche,’ which is to come 
out on October Ist in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, is the story of a girl of Metz who 
remains in the annexed land. It is a picture 
of the lives of the people of Lorraine who 
do their duty by staying there, instead 
of coming to France, where they have no 
pressing duties, and checking the Germaniza- 
tion of the race by keeping up French culture 
and tradition. 

‘Colette Baudoche’ will show that Lor- 
raine is less earnest than the Alsace 
of the author's ‘Au Service de 1lAlle- 





magne. She will not disown herself, 
but she is suffering under the law 
of the stronger. The ignorance of the 
German tongue—an ignorance common to 
all Lorrainers—is the cause of a bondage 
more complete than that of Alsace. They 
do not think of discussing the new laws and 
their own interests on legal grounds. How- 
ever, M. Barrés continues an optimist. 
In his opinion, if present politics submit 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine to a foreign 
master, it is not in the power of the con- 
querors to modify the blood of the van- 
quished. His heroes, beings prepared by 
two centuries of Latin culture to feel in 
the French way, will remain unchanged in 
spite of German domination. The power 
of the civilizing instinct in the Latin 
races is well known, and it accounts, no 
doubt, for the constant tendency of the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine to refine Germans 
when the two are brought together. A van- 
quished people, they are becoming con- 
querors. This Horatian paradox is, M. 
Barrés maintains, historical truth on the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

At the Comédie Frangaise they have just 
begun rehearsing a four-act tragedy, in 
verse, by M. Jules Bois, ‘ La Furie,’ which 
is founded on the discoveries of M. Salomon 
Reinach and Dr. Arthur Evans in the isle 
of Crete. The scenery is said to be inspired 
by the Palace of the Minotaur. M. Jules 
Bois was kind enough to relax his wonted 
reserve in favour of The Atheneum, and 
give me the first communication about his 
play, which is soon going to engross the 
attention of the Parisian press. The scenery 
and get-up of ‘ La Furie’ will revive in their 
antique realism the classic setting of 
tragedy, borrowed until now from the con- 
ventional style the eighteenth century used 
for Corneille and Racine, or the no less 
conventional setting of translations of 
Sophocles and Euripides. The details 
recovered of the ancient cities of Cnossus 
and Haghia-Triada, at the time of the 
excavations undertaken at the cost of the 
Italian and English Governments, have 
enabled the archeologist attached to the 
Théatre Francais to reconstitute in au- 
thentic style the palace of Heracles, the 
towns and the temples of the ancient 
Heraclion. Paris will see with wonder 
this evocation of an epoch as far back as 
some two thousand years before the war of 
Troy, and a civilization, called “ Mediter- 
ranean,” which is in its origin half Aryan 
and half Semitic. From the figures and 
writings engraved on the walls of the temples, 
we deduce a social organization—and an 
advanced one for that time—of a tribe of 
seafaring people, who seem to be akin to 
the Pheenicians, to judge from some common 
emblems, such as the fish. M. Jules Bois 
has therefore taken great care to dwell on 
the Phcenician character of life and manners 
in his story. One of his secondary cha 
racters—Megara, the wife of Heracles— 
embodies in its perfection the civiliza- 
tion of the age, in which Matriarchy pre- 
vailed for along time. As to society, it was 
organized on collective lines, as are beehives 
and anthills. This may be ascertained from 
the shape of the streets, laid out in “ pas 
sages’’ and converging. It seems that in- 
dividual life had not yet begun, and that 
the soil, the produce of labour, and goods 
were common to all. It is the age of hewn 
stone, when men worship water and fire, 
as they do stones fallen from the sky, 
monoliths painted in glowing colours. : 

In the midst of a wooden fane, which 
recalls those of India and Egypt, we shall 
see processions of priests, with Egyptian caps 
on their heads, and their faces hidden by 
grinning masks, move in and out and about. 
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They will practise exorcism by means of 
brazen “thunders,” like the Buddhists. 
Though I am unable to speak at present of 
the perfect achievement of this reconstitu- 
tion of an antique era, I foretell a great 
“sucecés de curiosité’’ for the general 
rehearsal of ‘ La Furie.’ 

The author has put his tragedy in the isle 
of Crete, that is to say, in an early home of 
mythology and religion, in order to prove 
the inanity of the conception of the ‘‘ Super- 
man” of Nietzsche. The hero, Heracles, 
takes after Hamlet and Faust. Infatuated 
by pride, he endeavours to exceed the bounds 
of human power and knowledge. After 
having performed the Twelve Labours, 
he wishes to undertake another more 
brilliant, and tame the monster that for 
ages has been distressing man: in short, 
he tries to vanquish Death. To attain his 
end, he goes as far as Egypt, and down into 
the subterranean halls beneath the Sphinx, 
to question the initiated. He there meets 
with the “Bayadére” of the temple, 
“La Furie,” who enslaves him in fetters of 
sensuality. His debasement proves his 
chastisement. It is a paraphrase of Pascal’s 
famous thought ‘Qui veut faire lange 
fait la béte.”’ C. G. 
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Serviss (G. P.), Astronomy with the Naked Eye, 6/ net. A 
new geography of the heavens, with descriptions and 
charts of constellations, stars, and planets. 

Wright (W. P.), The Perfect Garden, 6/ net. Tells how to 

eep it beautiful and fruitful, &c. Illustrated. 
Fiction. 

Abraham-Jewell (M. H.), Glenith, 3/6. A romance of 
chivalry in the eighteenth century. 

Aguilar (Mary D’), Coverleigh Rectory ; or, a Work for Me 
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Arnold (Maud), Blood Royal, 6/. 


Atbush (Peregrine), King Edward's Ring, 1/. A West 
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Bell (R. S. Warren), Green at Greyhouse, 6/. A tale of 
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trations by T. M. R. Whitwell. 
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Bodkin (M. McDonnell), The Quest of Paul Beck, 6/. 
Twelve detective stories, with 8 illustrations. 

Braddon (M.E.), Lady Audley’s Secret, 7d. net. In Nelson's 
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France (Anatole), Mother of Pearl, 6/. Translated by 
Frederic Chapman. 

Francis (M. E.), Hardy-on-the-Hill, 6/. 
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Glynn (B.), Shadowed, 6/. Turns on a jewel robbery and 
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tale. 

Harris-Burland (J. B.), Workers in Darkness, 6/ 

Hocking (Joseph), The Chariots of the Lord, 1/ net. 
illustrations by A. Thiede. New Edition. 

Manners (J.), Letters to Lovidear, 6/ 

Napier (Lady), A Stormy Morning, 6/. A picture of country- 
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Osgood (1.), Servitude, 6/. A tale dealing with slavery in 
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Patterson (J. E.), Fishers of the Sea, 6/. 
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with coloured illustrations. 

Sinclair (M.), Kitty Tailleur, 6/ 

Titterton (W. R.), Studies in Solitary Life, 2/6 net. A 
series of short sketches, some being reprinted from The 
Daily News and The New Age. 

Wales (Hubert), The Old Allegiance, 6/ 

Walker (W. S.), The Silver Queen, 6/. 
and experiences among blackfellows. ; 

White (F. M.), The Law of the Land, 6/. The hero, inherit- 
ing wealth suddenly, finds it brings in its train the 
jealousy of others less fortunate in love and life. 

White (P.), Love and the Poor Suitor. A love tale with 
clouds of tragedy impending, which are happily dis- 
persed before the book is finished. 

Young (F. E. Mills), A Mistaken Marriage, 6/. Deals with 
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General Literature. 


Baldry (W. Burton), Topical Epigrams, 1/6. A collection o 
epigrams from contemporary authors. 

Bates (E. Katherine), Do the Dead Depart? and other 
Questions, 6/ net. In this volume psychic matters are 
treated from a more philosophical standpoint than in 
‘Seen and Unseen,’ which made no claim to be other 
than a record of personal experiences. 

Bennett (A.), How to Live on 24 Hours a Day, 1/ net. 
Short papers on the art of living. - 

Binns (H. Bo, The Great Companions, 2/ net. A collection 
of essays dealing with ‘The Fellowship of the Earth,’ 
* The Voice of Humanity,’ ‘ Liberty,’ &c. 

French Dishes for English Tables, by C. de P., 2/6 net. 

Neolith, May. No. 3 of this illustrated quarterly. 

—_-~ R.), The Case for Municipal Drink, 1/ net. 
Edition. 

Smith (F. E.) and Williams (E. E.), The Licensing Bill, 
1908, 6d. Sir Thomas Whittaker’s “facts” and “‘argu- 
ments ” examined. » 

Vizetelly (E. and A.), The Wines of France, 1/net. With @ 
chapter on cognac and table waters, and 50 illustrations. 

Pamphlets. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh: a Guide to the Collec- 

tions, 1d. 


New 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 


Goodspeed (E. J.)and Crum(W. E.), The Conflict of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, 9fr. 50. Contains the Ethiopic 
text with an English translation, and the remains of 
the Coptic versions, and forms part of the Patrologia 
Orientalis. eo 

Innitzer (T.), Johannes der Tiiufer, nach der H1. Schrift u. 
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Nicolardot (F.), La Composition du Livre d’Habacuc. Con- 
tains a French translation of the Hebrew as well as 
critical notes.—Les Procédés de Rédaction des trois 
premiers Evangélistes. Treats, under many sub- 
divisions, the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and Mark in 
the order named, and has an Index of the Synoptic 
passages considered. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Couyba (C. M.), Les Beaux-Arts et la Nation, 3fr. 50. 

Gusman (P.), La Villa d’Hadrien, pres de Tivoli, 5fr. The 
volume forms a guide to the famous Villa, contains a 
catalogue of the works of art, and is freely illustrated. 

Roessler (C.), L’Art celtique avant et aprés Colomban. 

e complete volume of a work begun in parts in 1903 
under the title ‘ Celtica.’ Has illustrations of the coins 
of Celtic and Belgic Gaul, the beautiful Tara brooch, 
&c.; while in the text the archeology of Oghams is 
carefully studied by the author. 

History and Biography. 

Kern (O. u. E.), Carl Otfried Miiller: Lebensbild in 
Briefen an seine Eltern, mit dem Tagebuch seiner 
italienisch-griechischen Reise. 

Nazelle (Marquis de), Dupleix et la Défense de Pondichéry 
(1748), daprés des Documents inédits et les Archives 
de la Famille de Dupleix, 8fr. 

Questiuncule Historice, March, Ofr. 60. A Dutch periodi- 
cal, edited by G. van Rijn, E. W. Moes, and C. van 
Ommeren, appearing ten times in the year. 

Geography and Travel. 
Lionnet (J.), Chez les Francais du Canada, 3fr. 50, 
Bibliography. 

Teubner’s Verlag auf dem Gebiete der Mathematik, 
Naturwissenschaften, Technik, nebst Grenzwissen- 
schaften. 10lst Edition. A carefully analyzed cata- 
logue of books in mathematics and science. 

Folk-lore. 

Meyrac (A.), Légende Dorée des Ardennes. The author 
has written several books on the Ardennes, including 
a much larger one on the ‘Traditions, Légendes, et 


Contes.’ 
Philology. 

Cichorius (C.), Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, 12m. A 
capable discussion of the life and literary remnants of 
Lucilius. 

Coulet (J.), Etudes sur l’ancien Poéme frangais du Voyage 
de Charlemagne en Orient, 15 fr.—Etude sur l’Office de 
Girone en I’Honneur de Saint Charlemagne. Vols. XIX. 
and XX. of the Publications de la Société pour I’'Etude 
des Langues romanes. 

Goldziher (L.), Kitab ma‘ant al-nafs : Buch vom Wesen der 
Seele, 12m. Edited from aunique MS. in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. One of the Abhandlungen der 
Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Géttingen. 

Scheer (E.), Lycophronis Alexandra: Vol. II. Scholia 
continens, 18m. 

Science. 

Holm (R.), Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die ge- 
schichtete positive Glimmlichtsiiule, 4m. Another 
Gottingen publication. 

Piitter (A.), Studien zur vergleichenden Physiologie des 
Stoffwechsels, 5m. A third Géttingen publication. 
Rubner (M.), Das Problem der Lebensdauer u. seine Bezie- 

hungen zu Wachstum u. Ernihrung, 5m. 

Stekel (W.), Nervése Angstzustiinde u. ihre Behandlung, 
8m. 


Fiction. 
Estang (L.), L’Affaire Nell, 3fr. 50. 
Laparcerie (M.), La Comédie douloureuse, 3fr. 50. 
Photiadés (C.), Les Hauts et les Bas, 3fr. 50. Astory of the 
day, with a melancholy ending. 
General Literature. 
Grice (La), 3fr. 50. Essays by Théophile Homolle, Henry 
Houssaye, Théodore Reinach, and others on the present 
condition of Greece. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


‘THE EncycLop£pDIA OF RELIGION 
AND Ernics,’ edited by Dr. James 
Hastings, has been in preparation for 
the last five or six years. Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark hope to publish the first volume 
next September, in time for the Congress 
of Religions at Oxford. The work con- 
tains contributions from scholars in many 
parts of the world. 


Tue forthcoming number of Folk-lore 
will contain long articles by Mr. W. 
Crooke on ‘ Homeric Folk-lore,’ and by 
Mr. C. J. Sharp on ‘Characteristics of 
English Folk-Music.’ Among the shorter 
articles is one on a version of Cinderella 
from Macassar. 


Mr. Watter B. Stoan, of the China 
Inland Mission, has written a preface to 





the Rev. F. S. Webster’s description of 
various phases of missionary life in China, 
as seen by an eye-witness. The author, 
in company with Mr. Sloan, came in 
contact with over thirteen hundred mis- 
sionaries. His book, ‘ Round the World 
in a Hundred Days: a Visit to China’s 
Missions,’ is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Robert Scott. 


Mrs. C. GasQquormne HARTLEY is pub- 
lishing shortly through Mr. Werner Laurie 
a new work on the legends of ancient 
Greece. 


Mr. G. VitiiEers-Stuart, whose play 
‘The Drums of Doom’ was produced by 
the English Drama Society at the Scala 
last week, has a novel in preparation 
entitled ‘The Soul of Croesus,’ which 
the same publisher will issue in August. 


THE first part of the new volume of 
The Book~- Lover’s Magazine contains 
amongst other articles one by Mr. Austin 
Dobson on Mr. Hugh Thomson. Mr. 
Lewis Spence writes on ‘Rare Books 
relating to Ancient America’; and Lady 
Grove on ‘Three French Plays.’ The 
part includes also reproductions of five 
portraits by Mr. Will Rothenstein. 


WE are glad to note that the list of 
honours in connexion with the King’s 
birthday includes knighthoods for Mr. 
P. W. Bunting, who has done good service 
as editor of The Contemporary Review, 
and Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the editor of 
the unequalled Oxford Dictionary. The 
Order of Merit awarded to our old con- 
tributor the Cambridge Professor of Greek 
is mentioned to-day in our ‘ Notes from 
Cambridge,’ but Dr. Jackson will be con- 
gratulated by a host of friends outside 
the University. 


Ear.y in the autumn Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers are vacating the premises at 
47, Paternoster Row, associated with 
their name for over half a century, and 
removing to 38, Soho Square. 


WE regret to notice the recent death, 
at the age of thirty-six, of Mr. Philip 
Sidney, who was interested in many 
bypaths of history. His works included 
‘Jane the Quene’ (1900), ‘Who Killed 
Amy Robsart?’ (1901), ‘The Sidneys 
of Penshurst’ (1902), ‘The Gunpowder 
Plot ’ (1904), ‘The Headsman of White- 


hall’ (1905), and ‘Modern Rome in 
Modern England ’ (1906). 
Tue forthcoming number of The 


Classical Quarterly will contain articles by 
Dr. W. C. Summers on ‘ Some Fragments 
of Mecenas’; Mr. H. W. Garrod and 
Dr. Postgate on Manilius; Mr. W. B. 
MacDaniel on Catullus; Prof. T. G. 
Tucker on ‘ Emendations in Athenzus’ ; 
Mr. Walters on ‘ The Oxford MS. of Livy’; 
and contributions by Mr. Edmonds to a 
new text of the ‘Characters’ of Theo- 
phrastus. 


GENERAL Harpy DE P£RINI, whose 
death is announced from Mans, was a 
well-known figure in Parisian society, 
and the author of a number of books, 








chiefly on military subjects. His 
‘ Batailles frangaises’ is to be found in 
all French gariison libraries, but he was 
also the author, under the name of 
“ Jean de Villeurs,” of volumes of poetry, 
stories, and romances. He twice received 
the Prix Thérouanne. He was born at 
Agen on October 24th, 1843, and had a 
distinguished career as a soldier. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of Michael 
Servetus, the theologian who was burnt 
alive at Geneva in 1553, is to be in- 
augurated in the Place de la Mairie du 
XIV* Arrondissement, Paris, to-morrow. 
The monument, which is the work of the 
sculptor M. Jean Baffier, is largely due 
to the initiative of M. Henri Rochefert. 


Mr. Avan Rei has in preparation 
‘Kirriemuir: the History of an Angus 
Town,’ which Mr. John Grant of Edin- 
burgh is to publish. The work will be 
illustrated, and besides topographical and 
historical material, will contain biographi- 
cal notices of eminent natives of the town 
and district, including Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., and 
Sir Charles Lyall. Mr. Barrie has shown 
a practical interest in the book. 


THE long list of prizes at the disposition 
of the Académie Frangaise was announced 
at the last meeting. The first Prix 
Gobert (9,000fr.) goes to M. Camille 
Jullian, for his ‘ Histoire de la Gaule,’ 
and the second (1,000fr.) to M. Paul 
Courtault for his ‘ Blaise de Montluc, 
Historien. The Prix Thérowanne has 
been divided into four portions, two 
(each 1,000fr.) going to the Abbé Pierling 
for ‘La Russie et le Saint-Siége,’ and 
M. F. Rousseau for ‘ Régne de Charles III. 
d’Espagne.’ The Prix Bordin (3,000fr.) 
has been divided among M. Delaruelle, 
M. A. de Gubernatis, M. Albert Cassagne, 
M. G. Huszar, and M. Piat-Clodius. The 
chief share (1,000fr.) of the Prix Marcellin 
Guérin (5,000fr.) is awarded to M. 
Christian Maréchal for his works on 
Lamennais, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine. 
M. Etienne Dejean obtains one-third 
(1,000fr.) of the Prix Guizot for his work 
‘Un Préfet du Consulat, Beugnot’ ; 
and a similar share of the Prix Saintour 
goes to M. Edmond Huguet. M. Jacques 
Bardoux obtains 800fr. of the Prix 
Langlais for his rendering of the ‘ Corre- 
spondance inédite de la Reine Victoria.’ 


Mr. ALFRED Epwarp TayLor, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in McGill University, 
Montreal, since 1903, has been appointed 
to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at 
St. Andrews. 


THE death at the age of fifty-six is 
announced from Kiel of Dr. Adolf Frantz, 
Professor of State and Church Law at the 
University of that town, and author of a 
number of works, among them ‘Die 
Litteratur des Kirchenrechts ’ and ‘ Lehr- 
buch des Kirchenrechts.’ 


RecENT Parliamentary Papers of some 
general interest are: Code of Regula- 
tions for Public Elementary Schools in 
England (3d.); and Amendment of 
Statutes, University of London (4d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—~@—. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


The Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism. By J. H. Jeans. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—The position 
which Clerk Maxwell's ‘ Treatise on Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism’ occupies in mathe- 
matical literature is unique. As_ Prof. 
Larmor says in his ‘ ther and Matter’ :— 

‘“‘His efforts to fit the range of physical phe- 
nomena into an entirely new analytical frame, 
involving brilliant strokes of explanation diversi- 
fied by abrupt transitions and unbridged lacune ; 
his — at utilizing the analytical machinery of 
the older method of attractions towards the 
development of a new descriptive scheme that was 
to wholly supersede it, impart all the interest of 
nascent discovery to his ‘ Treatise.’ It would be 
very wide of the mark to apply to any portion of 
this great constructive effort his own Miltonic 
characterization of the thermodynamic investiga- 
tions in which Rankine ‘through the saheilie 
obscure finds out his uncouth way :’ yet the con- 
ception of a struggle with confusion—successful 
but unfinished—not unfitly expresses the feeling 
that gains strength on each successive survey of 
the ‘ Treatise,’ and which mainly arises from the 
necessary initial imperfections of a reconstruction 
of ideas in a vast domain in which the natural 
order and logical precision in exposition have not 
had time ole elaborated.” 


In spite of the difficulties which students 
have encountered in using a book which 
can be described in such words as these, 
the ‘Treatise’ has remained up to the 
present the standard textbook on the sub- 
ject. The book which has been written 
by Prof. Jeans covers almost exactly the 
same ground as Maxwell’s, and uses his 
theory and notation throughout. As was 
to be expected from other successful 
works by the same author, we find here 
the clearness of explanation and ease in the 
handling of mathematical symbols which 
constitute “ precision in exposition.” 

The definite acceptance of the doctrine 
of electrons in the first pages of this book 
is in itself a considerable simplification. 
Older writers usually begin by mentioning 
the one-fluid and two-fluid theories, and 
> ep with neither. Here we find definite 
ideas as to the mass and size of an electron 
in the first chapter, and are reminded 
of these ideas in almost every subsequent 
chapter. 

The criticisms we have to offer are con- 
cerned with somewhat small details. On 
p- 174 Prof. Jeans finds the stresses in a 
dielectric strained in an electric field, and 
emphasizes the omission by Maxwell of the 
term which arises from the fact that the 
specific inductive capacity is itself altered 
by the strain of the dielectric. In his own 
analysis Prof. Jeans allows for only part 
of this strain, viz., the change of volume, 
and fails to notice the effect of distortion. 
His work is accordingly valid for liquids, 
but in other cases Helmholtz’s more elaborate 
results are required. In the discussion of 
the theoretical equality of the index of 
refraction and the square root of the specific 
inductive capacity it would have been useful 
to quote the work of Rubens on heat-waves 
to show that the agreement can be extended 
to many substances besides gases. 

There is only one case we have noticed 
in which Prof. Jeans fails to cover the whole 
of the ground of Maxwell’s ‘ Treatise.’ 


The difficult questions connected with the 
motiom of matter in an electric field are 
ignored. We feel, however, that in a trea- 
tise which is designed to guide students 
so far it would have been advantageous 
to insert more references to the authorities 
on parts of the subject for which space could 





not be found. For example, the reader 
might have been told where to look for 
an account of the electrification of an anchor- 
ring oracone. This omission is compensated 
to a great extent by the inclusion of excellent 
sets of examples intended to illustrate the 
great variety of problems which can be 
solved by mathematical methods. The work 
will prove of great service to those engaged 
in the teaching or study of mathematical 
physics. 


Magnetism and Electricity and the Prin- 
ciples of Electrical Measurement. By 
S. S. Richardson. (Blackie & Son.)—Mr. 
Richardson has undertaken the task of 
compiling a new textbook on magnetism 
and electricity suitable for those in their 
second year of study. There is little, if 
anything, that is new either in the material 
presented or its treatment; but the book 
is evidently written by one who has had 
experience in teaching. In his Preface 
the author claims that the book is “ suited 
to the requirements of students preparing 
for the Board of Education Examinations 
Stage II. (Day and Evening), the University 
Intermediate (Pass and Honours), or other 
examinations of similar standard.” On 
reading through the text of nearly six hun- 
dred pages and reviewing the material dealt 
with it appears to us that the ground covered 
is considerably greater than is required 
for the Intermediate examinations in physics, 
and is almost sufficient for students pre- 
paring for the final Pass examinations in most 
of our Universities. These few remarks will 
suffice to indicate the standard of the work. 

It is perhaps a matter for surprise that 
Mr. Richardson should have undertaken 
the laborious task of writing a textbook 
on a subject concerning which there are 
already many good works, and it seems 
a little doubtful whether there is much 
room for yet another. Mr. Richardson 
has certainly contrived to present the 
elements of magnetism and electricity in a 
clear and simple manner, and has not ob- 
scured fundamental physical principles 
by the introduction of difficult mathematical 
methods. In a few cases the plan has been 
adopted of reserving important, though 
somewhat difficult proofs for an appendix. 
But this has not been done in many instances, 
and the text suffers occasionally from the 
defect of quoting formule of which no proof 
is offered. Thus the formule for the time 
of swing in a magnet and the quantity 
of electricity passing through a ballistic 
galvanometer are given without proof. 
This is a dangerous plan from an educational 
point of view, but it should in fairness be 
added that such assumptions of formule 
are not of frequent occurrence, and are 
avoided wherever there is a possibility of 
simple mathematical demonstration. 

A good feature is that practical illustra- 
tions involving the use of modern apparatus 
are given wherever possible, so that the 
work is rendered more useful to students 
intending to take up technical electricity 
at a later stage without spoiling the book 
from an academic point of view. The author 
has adopted the plan of dealing with mag- 
netism at the beginning of the work, and 
discusses many of the magnetic effects 
produced by electric currents before con- 
sidering any of the laws relating to the flow 
of electricity. There seems little gain in 
departing from the more usual custom of 
reserving these phenomena till a later stage, 
and the arrangement renders this portion 
of the book unsuitable for beginners. 

At the end a chapter is included in which 
is given a “‘ résumé of the main phenomena 
and results’? relating to the discharge of 
electricity through gases. The treatment of 


the subject is, however, too scanty, 
Now that the phenomena connected with 
the discharge of electricity through gases 
have been shown to be most important, 
it is time that the space and consideration 


which they merit should be given to 
them. The paragraph at the end of this 
chapter on radio-activity is wholly in- 
adequate, 


The text is well illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, and the inclusion of numerical 
examples at the end of the chapters should 
be of use both to student and teacher, 
Altogether the book deserves commendation, 


An Introduction to Electricity, By Bruno 
Kolbe. Translated by Joseph Skellon. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—This book represents 
one of the few successful attempts yet made 
to teach electricity experimentally. Begin- 
ning with the traditional lump of amber, 
the author brings before the reader the 
nature of electric density, then of influence 
and induction, the theory of the condenser, 
and the meaning and mode of measurement 
of capacity, quantity, and potential. Then, 
passing from static to dynamic electricity, 
he gives a brief but sufficient account of 
magnetic phenomena, the behaviour of fluids 
and metals in contact, the interaction of 
charged conductors and magnets, and the 
nature of conductivity and resistance, He 
next deals with the problems of electrolysis 
and electromagnetic induction; and the 
book concludes with such practical applica- 
tions of electricity as the telegraph, wireless 
and otherwise, the telephone, and _ the 
electric light, Yet, although the way thus 
traced is throughout punctuated with 
experiments, theoretical matters are not 
neglected. The electronic theory is very 
early discussed, and approved with some 
qualification ; the hydrostatic and hydro- 
dynamic analogies of electrical phenomena 
are frequently used; and the newest views 
on the ether receive full discussion, while 
a complete scale of ether-waves is given 
from a work of Prof. Lebedeff. The less 
elaborate scale in Prof. Fleming’s book on 
‘Waves and Ripples’ is, so far as we know, 
the only thing of the kind that has pre- 
viously appeared in English. 

The method in which these experiments 
are arranged is perhaps the best possible. 
From the first the pupil is taught to measure 
the forces at work, and the electroscope 
used—which is one of Prof. Kolbe’s design 
—is calibrated under the pupil’s own eyes, 
and furnished with an arbitrary scale before 
the usual volts, amperes, and the like are 
introduced to him. So, too, with the 
Wimshurst or influence machine, the ex- 
planation of which is always a_ great 
stumbling-block to beginners: the pupil 
is shown how to make, with the shaft of 
an “ Archimedean”’ drilland an ebonite ruler, 
a working model which will enable him to 
grasp the theoretical principles involved in the 
more highly finished instrument with Leyden 
jars, pulleys, and so on, afterwards supplied 
to him. In like manner the solenoid or 
moving-coil galvanometer—a _ sufficiently 
complicated instrument—is built up before 
him out of easily procurable materials ; 
and Ohm’s Law is demonstrated by experi- 
ments with a trough containing movable 
plates and a scale which leave nothing to 
be desired in the way of simplicity or 
ingenuity. In all these points Prof. Kolbe’s 
book shows a better eppreciation of the 
difficulties besetting’ a beginner in the 
science, and more painstaking resolution 
in overcoming them, than we have found in 
any other elementary work on electricity 
that we have yet read. 

Were any apology required for thus 





treating the subject experimentally instead 
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of by mathematical analysis, it might be 
found in Prof. Kolbe’s statement, echoing 
the opinion of all his predecessors, that 
“the nature of electricity is still unknown 
to us.” This is no doubt strictly true, yet 
the general reader may perhaps be permitted 
to push his speculations on the facts pre- 
sented to him rather further than his teacher, 
and it seems difficult, after an unprejudiced 
study of this book, to resist the conclusion 
that electricity is a fluid. Apart altogether 
from its comporting itself in many conditions 
like water, it can be shown from one experi- 
ment here given to be discontinuous, from 
another to be always pressing forward from 
the interior to the surface of substances 
and to escape from points, and from yet 
others to have inertia or resistance to 
movement. In all these conditions it 
behaves itself like a gas sufficiently tenuous 
to be able to penetrate between the molecules 
of ordinary matter, and we therefore wish 
that Prof. Kolbe could have seen his way 
to dilate more upon the curious “skin 
effect’’ of alternating currents, to the 
phenomena of which he pays the less atten- 
tion, perhaps, because he considers them 
unfitted for the study of beginners. It 
is true that against this view may be placed 
the fact that electricity appears to be 
imponderable, and this forms the subject 
of one of his earliest experiments. But the 
final word has not been said on this matter, 
and the more accurate way of stating the 
result would perhaps be that the addition of 
electricity to a body does not lead to any 
increase in the weight of the latter that can 
be detected by the means of measurement 
within our reach. The fact, often com- 
mented upon, that, by means of induction, 
we are able apparently to manufacture an 
unlimited amount of electricity of one sign 
from a body possessing a very limited 
charge of electricity of the opposite sign, 
may be accounted for by supposing the 
hypothetical fluid to be so freely distributed 
throughout the universe as to be present 
virtually everywhere. 

__ The book before us is well and abundantly 
illustrated, most of the apparatus shown 
being of original design; and it is fairly 
well translated, although obscurities of 
expression occur here and there. We have 
noticed very few misprints, and it is equipped 
with.all necessary tables and indexes. 








SOCIETIES. 


SocteTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 18.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair-—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Excavation Fund, submitted a detailed report of 
the works carried out on the site of the Romano- 
British town at Silchester in 1907. The excava- 
tions extended from May 17th to November 27th, 
under the constant supervision of Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son. Investigations were begun in the grass field 
which occupies a considerable area near the middle 
of the Roman site. A small section in the north- 
east corner of this field was examined in 1903, and 
apparently formed part of an insula extending 
westwards, but the remaining portion could not be 
excavated until last year. e northern margin 
of the insula is on the opposite side of the modern 
road across the site, and when explored in 1901 
showed the foundations of the gateway to some 
important building. Search was made for this in 
1907, but only some insignificant traces of it could 
be found, the rest having been completely destroyed 
and the site partly occupied by other buildings. 
These seem to have been connected with a row of 
shops along the western margin of the inswa, and 
consisted of several rooms or courts, with which 
was associated a long brick drain of unusual 
construction. The ground south of these buildings 
was probably the garden of the original mansion. 
In it were found three wood-lined wells and a few 
rubbish pits. 

_ The remaining south-western corner of the grass 
field and the ground west and south of it contained 
an tsula which yielded remains of several inter- 





esting buildings. In the grass field a small house 
was uncovered, showing signs of alteration, and 
having several of its walls built upon piles. Near 
it were a large wood-lined tank and a mosaic floor. 
The southern half of the insula contained a good 
deal of open or garden ground, but along its western 
margin was a Geee house of the courtyard type, 
which appears to have grown from a simpler 
nucleus. In one part of the original house was a 
large composite f pocaust, and another chamber 
was perhaps a /drarium. _ Several interesting 
features were met with outside the house, including 
the mosaic floor of a destroyed wooden building, 
and a number of wells. Immediately to the north 
of the courtyard house were uncovered the perfect 
foundations of a square temple, probably of early 
date. The platform of the podium still retained 
its floor of red mosaic, while the cella, although 
robbed of its floor, showed the base of the broad 
step or platform for the image of the deity of the 
temple. On and about this were found some 
shattered fragments of the image itself, which was 
about life size and of stone. The figure was 
bearded and wore apparently a long cloak, and 
had the legs protected by greaves ornamented with 
lions’ heads. A large piece of one of the hands 
grasps what seems to be the lower end of a 
cornucopia. 

In addition, there have turned up considerable 
fragments of at least three inscriptions, finely cut 
on thin slabs of Purbeck marble. One of them has 
about the beginning the word MARTI, which is 
suggestive of the dedication of the temple to Mars. 
Another contains the significant word CALLEVAE, 
and so places beyond all doubt the identity of 
Silchester with Calleya or Calleva Attrebatum. 
The Committee hopes that the forthcoming season 
will see the conclusion of the exploration of the 
whole of the 10U acres within the town wall. Of 
this there remains to be done only one large insula, 
in the northern part of the site adjoining the farm- 


yard. 
, In illustration of the Report a large number of 
objects discovered were exhibited, in bone, glass, 
bronze, iron, and pottery. In the discussion that 
followed Prof. Havertield commented on the ex- 
cavations in general, and the inscriptions in par- 
ticular; and Messrs. H. B. Walters and Reginald 
A. Smith offered some suggestions as to the early 
date of much of the pottery. 

June 25.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. T. Ashby, Director of the British School 
at Rome, read a paper descriptive of the Villa 
d’Este at Tivoli, and the dispersal and present 
whereabouts of the statuary, &c., it once con- 
tained, 

Mr. Horace Sandars exhibited a cast of the 
Greco-Iberian bust which was found at Elche, in 
the province of Alicante, Spain (the ** Colonia Julia 
llici Augusta” of the Romans), and which is now 
in the Louvre, and generally known as ‘‘la Dame 
d’Elche.” Mr. Sandars called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that the cast exhibited, which 
was coloured to correspond with the original, had 
not been taken direct from the bust in the Louvre, 
as the authorities would not, properly, allow 
it to be moulded ;-but it was from a replica which 
had been conscientiously carried out bya Spauish 
artist (Don Ignacio Pinazv), who had been com- 
missioned to do the work by the well-known 
Spanish Archeologist Senor Meélida, Director of 
the Museo de Reproducciones Artistical in Madrid. 
Mr. Sandars said that when he “‘introduced” the 
Dama d’Elche to the Society, in his paper on the 
‘Pre-Roman Votive Offerings from Despenaperros,’ 
she was not received with that enthusiasm which 
he had expected; and that he had consequently 
brought her to the meeting that she might speak 
for herself. He hoped that she would ultimately 
find a harbour of refuge in the British Museum. 
He then called attention to the peculiarities of the 
head-dress and the adornments of this remark- 
able work of art; and although he did not go into 
the question of its ethnographical bearing, or 
directly refer to the many other points of interest 
in the bust, he pointed out its more striking 
features, and mentioned that they all pointed to 
Oriental inspiration that had led to the develop- 
ment of a type and style which ultimately became 
sornitaing theta. Nith regard to the question 
of the period of the execution of the bust, Mr. 
Sandars stated emphatically that it is inconceivable 
that such a work could have been evolved from 
the brain of any modern sculptor, as, apart from 
the question of technique, an amount of archxo- 
logical knowledge and experience would be required 
which but few had had an opportunity of acquiring, 
and in corroboration of his statement he pointed 
to the minuteness and fidelity to detail of the 
adornments. He also laid stress on the fact that 
the vest showing above the upper row of “‘ pearls” 
and pendants was attached by a fibula of a form 
which was only found in Spain, and was Iberian 
and contemporaneous with the Statues of the 





Cerro de los Santos and of the Dame d’Elche. 
Many of these brooches figured among the votive 
offerings from Despenaperros. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
Lord Balcarres criticized the bust and its charac- 
teristics, pointing out what he considered incon- 
gruities and faults. He closed his remarks by 
stating that Mr. Sandars had mentioned that the 
bust was a ‘‘ unique work of art,” whereas he felt 
convinced that no artist in ancient times could 
have produced such a work unless he had had some 
precedent to guide him. To this Mr. Sandars 
replied that such a precedent had incontrovertibly 
existed, and in proof of his assertion showed the 
photograph of a bust in the Archeological Museum 
in Madrid, which came from the Cerro de los Santos, 
and which exhibited the same characteristic adorn- 
ments as those which were prominent in the case 
of the Dame d’Elche. 

The ordinary meetings of the Society were then 
adjourned to Thursday, November 26th. 


LINNEAN.—June 18.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair: afterwards Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
V.P.—Mr. E. M. Cutting was admitted a Fellow.— 
Miss H. 8. Chambers, Mr. N. Gill, and Mr. H. H. 
Travers were elected Fellows.—Mrs. Harry Gay 
exhibited a volume of drawings of plants from the 
island of Bombay, part of a series of 1,700 she had 
om during a residence there of fourteen years.— 
Mr. ©. H. Wright exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J. F. 
Duthie, specimens of Melitella pusilla, a new genus 
described recently by Cav. Sommier from material 
collected by him in the island of Gozo, near Malta. 
Dr. Stapf, Mr. Worsdell, and the President joined 
in a discussion.—Mr. W. C. Worsdell exhibited a 
large series of seedlings of the scarlet runner bean, 
Phaseolus multiflorus, exhibiting artificial fascia- 
tion induced by cutting away the slumule early 
in its growth. The President and Dr. Stapf con- 
tributed some remarks.—The first paper, ‘ Altitude 
and Distribution of Plants in Southern Mexico,’ by 
Dr. Hans Gadow, was read by Dr. A. B. Rendle, in 
the absence of the author in Mexico. Dr. Stapf and 
Dr. Smith Woodward added further observations. 
—The second paper was entitled ‘ Reports on the 
Marine Biology of the Sudanese Red Sea from 
Collections made by Cyril Crossland, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.Z.S., together with Collections made in the Red 
Sea by Dr. R. Hartmeyer.—On the Bryozoa : Part I. 
Cheilostomata,’ by Mr. A. W. Waters, and was 
briefly criticized by Prof. Dendy.—Dr. Stapf read a 
paper on Gardenia Thunbergia and its allies, by 
himself and Mr. J. Hutchinson. These Gardenias, 
15 in number, form the bulk of the section Eu- 
Gardenia in Africa and extend over the whole of the 
continent, with the exception of the temperate 
North.—Three papers were read in title only, the 
respective authors not being present. They were 
‘The Alge of the Yan Yean Reservoir,’ by Mr. 
G. 8. West; ‘The Marine Alge collected in the 
Indian Ocean by H.M.S. Sealark,’ by Mr. A. Gepp; 
and ‘ Nudibranchs from the Red Sea, collected “4 
Mr. C. Crossland,’ by Sir Charles Eliot.—The next 
meeting will be held on November 5. 





ZOoLoGIcAL.—June 16.—Dr. Henry Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a Report on 
the additions made to the Society’s Menagerie 
during May.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward exhibited 
photographs and fragments of skin and bone of a 
seven at and rhinoceros discovered in an ozokerite 
mine at Starunia, Galicia. The carcases of these 
animals appear to have found their way into an old 
marsh saturated with petroleum, which completely 
‘ite sg them. The photographs and_ specimens 
1ad been received from Dr. George von Kaufmann, 
who intended to present them to the British 
Museum.—Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major exhibited the 
lower jaw of a young Canadian beaver in which 
there was present on each side a small conical tooth 
anterior to the deciduous premolar. He considered 
the supernumerary premolar a case of atavism.— 
Dr. Forsyth Major exhibited a set of drawings 
made from examples of two species of Castor from 
the East Runton Forest-bed, and remarked that 
truly forest-bed species were found in association 
with Pliocene species. He discussed incidentally 
the numerous species of recent European beavers 
admitted by Prof. Matschie.—Dr. Forsyth Major 
also exhibited photographs of Pliocene Bovine from 
——- in the Florence Museum, stating that 
these unpublished figures showed the great vari- 
ability of the Pliocene Bovine.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
read a paper on ‘Mammals from the Provinces of 
Chih-li and Shan-si, N. China,’ collected by Mr. 
M. P. Anderson, the tenth of the series of papers 
on the results of the Duke of Bedford’s Zoological 
Exploration of Eastern Asia. Very little material had 
hitherto existed from this part of Northern China, 
although a certain number of specimens had been 
sent to Paris by Pére David, and it was therefore 
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of great importance to have a series egneans 
the species he discovered for comparison wit 
mammals from other regions. The present collec- 
tion consisted of about 100 specimens, belonging to 
20 species. of which several are new, the most 
notable being Capreolus bedfordi, sp. n.—Dr. F. 
Bather communicated a paper by Messrs. James 
Ritchie and D. C. McIntosh, ‘On a Case of Imper- 
fect Development in Hchinus esculentus.’ — Prof. 
E. A. Minchin and Dr. D. J. Reid read a paper on 
the minute structure of Calcareous Spongespicules. 
The primary object of this investigation was to 
demonstrate, by means of photo-micrographs, cer- 
tain structures, the existence of which had been 
strenuously denied by previous investigators ; 
namely, the presence, after the spicules had been 
cautiously decalcified, of a residue in the form of 
an axial filament which could be stained and ren- 
dered evident by certain dyes, in addition to the 
sheath universally acknowledged to exist. The 
axial filament was found to be very distinct in the 
spicules of Clathrinide, but much less so in those 
of Leucosoleniide and Heteroccela. — Dr. 
Chapman read a paper pointing out that Cyaniris 
chennellii of De Niceville was not a Cyaniris (Celas- 
trina Tutt), but belonged to a new genus near to 
Everes; and that a specimen in Col. Bingham’s 
collection placed with chennellii was a species 
almost entitled to be placed in Cyaniris, for which 
he proposed new generic and specific names. 
Another specimen of the latter species was in the 
Tring Museum. It was suggested that De Nice- 
ville had both these species together in dealing 
with chennellit, and unfortunately selected as his 
type the one that was not a Cyaniris. The two 
forms probably fly together and are therefore 
mimetic.—Mr. F. E. Beddard gave an account of 
two communications, ‘A Contribution to Know- 
ledge of the Batrachian Rhinoderma darwini’ and 
‘Some Notes upon the Anatomy of Chiromys 
madagascariensis, with references to other Lemurs.’ 
—Miss Annie Porter read a paper, communi- 
cated by Mr. H. B. Fantham, on ‘ Leucocytozodn 
musculi, sp. n., & Parasitic Protozoén from the 
Blood of White Mice.’—In a memoir from Mr. E. 
Meyrick, ‘Descriptions of African Micro-Lepi- 
doptera,’ 108 species and 11 genera of Tortricina 
and Tineina from the African Region (especially 
the Transvaal) were described as new.—Prof. A. 
Dendy communicated a paper by Mr. A. G. Thacker, 
on a collection of Calcareous Sponges made by Mr. 
Cyril Crossland in the Cape Verde Islands.—This 
meeting closed the Session, 1807-8. The next will 
begin on November 3rd. 





HELLENIC.—June 23.—Annual General Meeting.— 
Prof. aay Gardner, President, in the chair.—In 
delivering his Annual Address, after detailing the 
internal progress of the Society,'Prof. Gardner drew 
attention to the formation in the last months of a 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, closely 
connected with the British School of Athens. From 
the first the Hellenic Society had insisted on the 
importance of the medieval history and monuments 
of Greece ; and many articles in regard to them had 
appeared in the Society’s Journal. That a fresh 
committee, including many members of the Society, 
had undertaken specially to organize work in this 
yart of the field was a matter for nothing but satis- 
Coie. Every year the Universities of Europe 
were paying more attention to the period of history 
which hitherto even the Greeks had neglected; and 
in which till recently the monumental work of 
Gibbon stood almost like an aqueduct in the Roman 
Campagna. An organization to carry further such 
work as that of Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley on 
the medieval churches of the East, appeared at the 
right moment, while the recent publication of a 
great work on Byzantine coins by Mr. Wroth, of 
the British Museum, had brought method and order 
into another important branch of Byzantine remains. 

Another direction in which more than one mem- 
ber of the Society had been working with success, 
was the fuller cataloguing of the works of ancient 
art in private possession in England. The basis has 
been laid in Prof. Michaelis’s great catalogue: lately 
the collections at Woburn Abbey and Lansdowne 
House had been catalogued by Mr. Arthur Smith, 
Prof. Furtwingler had called attention to the 
treasures of Chatsworth; and in the new volume of 
the Journal Mrs. Strong had catalogued the collec- 
tion of Sir Frederick Cook. As the sources of 
supply of such monuments in the East began to 
wane, those already in the country increased in 
importance. ae were becoming, although private 
property, a valuable possession of the nation. Since 
the exhibition of Burlington House, many of them 
were well known to students; but any means of 
still further utilizing their value for the good of 
lovers of art should be earnestly sought out. 

Prof. Gardner then enumerated the loss the 
Society and the learned world at large had sustained 
by the death of the following: Sir John Evans, Dr. 





James Adam, Dr. W. G. Rutherford, Prof. Furt- 
wingler, Dr. Walter Headlam, and Prof. A. Kirch- 
hoff. Among the excavations in progress the Eng- 
lish excavations at Cnossus and at Sparta were 
perhaps the most interesting. The French School 
ad been at work at Delos, the Germans at Leucas, 
Pergamon, and Miletus, the Austrians at Ephesus. 
Illustrations were then shown of a few works of 
sculpture, which have either been recently found, 
or more openly exhibited and more fully discussed. 
The series of early male figures, formerly called 
Apollos, and certainly in some cases representing 
Apollo, had multiplied in late years into large 
groups, almost into regiments. Additions had been 
made to it in quite recent times by the discovery, 
at Sunium, of two colossal nude male figures of 
archaic type, fairly complete. The better preserved 
of the two had now taken its place in the museum 
at Athens, and as it is eleven feet high, it overpeers 
all its rivals. 

Further examination of the wall of Themistocles 
at Athens had had interesting results. Thucydides, 
as was well known, said that when that wall was 
built in haste, just after the retreat of Xerxes, the 
people worked in a body and built into it an 
material that came to hand, not even sparing build- 
ings, public and private. The well-known fragment 
of an archaic tombstone, bearing the head of a 
discobolus has been supposed to come out of this 
wall. The more recent and careful investigations 
of Dr. Noack had brought to light in the founda- 
tions several archaic monuments of the same age as 
the discobolus, monuments no doubt broken down 
by the Persian soldiers, and lying in ruins near the 
course of the wall. Among these was a tombstone, 
on which stood in relief the figure of a warrior 
holding a spear. Though the surface had suffered 
much injury, the profile was clearly to be traced; 
and in the case of one leg and the hand which held 
the spear, one could see all the delicacy of the care- 
ful conscientious sculptor, which gave the promise 
fulfilled in later Athenian art. The “toael figure 
underneath the deceased hero was like the Gorgons 
of early vases: traces of the pattern of the chiton 
which she wore might still be seen. To give her a 
name was not easy ; but it would be safe to attri- 
bute to the figure some power of averting the evil 
eye, and protecting the tomb, though against the 
barbarian soldiery the protection was unavailing. 
The profile of the hero was closely like that of the 
discobolus already mentioned, only that the nose 
was less remarkable and characteristic. 

Another figure from the same place was that of a 
sphinx, with long formal curls and large flat eyes. 
The remains of painting could be clearly traced on 
its sone This figure also doubtless decorated a 
tomb. 

A few works from the Terme Museum, which 
have attracted much attention in the course of the 
year, were next considered. Among these was a 
new example of the Discobolus of ‘hoon, or at 
least a large fragment of one, which added some- 
what to our knowledge. Its shattered state might 
at first repel us; but every student of ancient art 
had to learn to look not at what was missing in a 
torso, but at what was supplied. In this case the 
position of the left arm was for the first time 
shown; and it would be seen that it differed from 
the ordinary restoration. Also the muscles of 
the chest were well preserved. It was not really 
Myronic, but like the anatomy of the example in 
the British Museum, considerably nied and 
refined, and the transition from one plane to another, 
which in the Vatican and Lancelotti copies is harsh, 
was here more skilfully managed. 

A figure of one of the daughters of Niobe had 
been found on the same site at Rome, which had 
already produced two very interesting statues of 
the same marble and the same style which adorn 
the Ny Carlsberg gallery, and which several years 
ago were identified by Prof. Furtwiingler as belong- 
ing to a group, probably a pedimental group, which 
represented the destruction of Niobe and her 
children by Apollo and Artemis. The great group 
at Florence representing the slaying of the Niobidae 
had long been, so to speak, one of the wonders of 
the world. The newly acquired statues shew that 
the same theme had been treated by earlier 
sculptors, probably of the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. One of them represents a son, lying 
prone and rigid, perhaps in the corner of the pedi- 
ment. A second was regarded by Furtwiingler as 
Niobe herself, in flight, holding her garment in 
both hands; but the figure was scarcely that of a 
matron, and more probably represented one of the 
daughters. The new addition to the group consists 
of a daughter fallen on her knee, wounded in the 
back by an arrow. It was not only the subject 
which aroused interest: the statues were from 
the point of view of art fascinating, combining 
delicacy in detail with something of the freshness 
of early art. If they were contemporary with the 


pediments of the Parthenon they showed how wide 
differences in that great age separated one Greek 





school from another, and raised the question 
whether there were not at the time in Greece other 
schools than those of Athens and Argos, almost as 
remarkable as they. 

Few statues which have survived from antiquity 
have captivated the fancy of the lovers of ancient 
art as had the girl from Antium, found a few years 
ago on the shore of the sea, acquired by Prince 
Chigi, and now purchased at a great price for the 
Terme Museum. It is a work of the early Hellenistic 
age: a girl, her hair tied in a knot above her fore- 
head, and her chiton slipping from her beautiful 
shoulder, concentrates alt her thought and atten- 
tion upon a tray which she bears in her hands, 
This tray bears a curious burden, a scroll of manu- 
script, a wreath, and what seems to be the remains 
of a lion’s foot. Dr. Altman had maintained that 
she was a priestess of Apollo, perhaps of the 
Apollo worshipped at Patara in Lycia. erodotus 
tells us that in that city the temple of Apollo 
occasionally but not regularly gave oracles, and 
that when it did so, the priestess passed the night 
before her utterance alone in the temple. If this 
identification were correct, the scroll and the 
wreath would belong to this sacred function. The 
portraiture of the Hellenistic age, hitherto far too 
much neglected, was in many ways almost the 
finest art the world has seen. This statue, with its 
delicacy of treatment and the grace of its drapery, 
was a worthy addition to it. 

Another graceful work of the same age, recently 
found at Rome, represented a subject already 
familiar to us in terra cotta, but new in sculpture. 
A girl, as a penalty in a game of forfeits, had to 

ar on her back a successful competitor. Both the 
girls are unfortunately headless, but otherwise the 
group is fairly complete, though put together out of 
numberless fragments. It was found in the Piazza 
Dante, the site of the ancient Horti Lamiani. It 
was of Greek marble, two-thirds of the size of life. 
While not a work of the highest art, it is remark- 
ably fresh and pleasing, the vigour of the nude 
shoulders and arms contrasting with the pleasing 
softness of the drapery. The most interesting of 
the sculptural discoveries of the year was the 
restoration by Mr. Guy Dickins of the great group 
of four figures set up at Lycosura by the sculptor 
Damophon of Messene, and representing Demeter 
and Despoina, Artemis and the Giant Anytus. 

In last year's Annual of the School of Athens 
Mr. Dickins proved most methodically that Damo- 
phon was a sculptor of the second century B.c., and 
that his works belonged to the brief St. Martin’s 
Summer of Greek art which occupied the time 
between the victories of Flamininus and the dis- 
astrous ravages of Mummius. Proceeding with his 
investigation, Mr. Dickins set to work on the frag- 
ments of Damophon’s group, some of them at 
Athens, and some still at Lycosura. It is in many 
ways a surprise to us, a group with obvious faults, 
yet retaining something of the Phidian age, espe- 
cially in the case of the seated Mother and Daughter, 
who remind us of the Demeter and Persephone of 
the East Pediment of the Parthenon. Mr. Dickins’s 
reconstruction had brought a great advance in the 
knowledge of the art of later Greece which it 
causes. We had now a fixed — of the greatest 
importance, marking the end of the artistic history 
of Greece Proper. After this sculpture remained 
active in Asia and at Rome, but in Greece it ceased, 
save for a little outburst in the age of Hadrian. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth discussed the bearing of his 
remarkable find of early Ionian antiquities, which 
he attributed mostly to the eighth century, on the 
site of the Artemesium at Ephesus, on the difficult 
wroblem of the origin of Ionian civilization. At 
Miletus, in Cyprus, in Attica, in the Troad, and 
now at Ephesus had been found objects closely 
analogous and representing the end of the ADgean 
period, and to the Aigean civilization must be 
assigned a dominant share in the making of the art 
of Ionia. This element had, apparently, entered 
Asia Minor in company with an influence from the 
centre of Europe. Before this movement from the 
West to the East, Ionia had been dominated by 
the successive empires of Cappadocia, Lydia, an 
Phrygia; but during the later centuries of_ this 
eastern domination the influence from the Augean 
was strong upon the seaboard. The influence of 
Mesopotamia was also distinctly to be traced in the 
Ephesian finds, which seemed to have little in 
common with the art of Egypt or Pheenicia. 


Royat Mrcroscoricat. — June 17.—Mr. A. N. 
Disney in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Gordon exhibited 
a lens for high-power microscopy, devised by him- 
self and Mr. H. Fletcher ein to obviate the 
use of the oscillating screen introduced some time 
since. Mr. Gordon claimed that the lens under 
proper conditions of illumination was capable of 
producing perfect images on the highest obtainable 
scale of magnification. At the meeting a podura 
scale was exhibited by its aid under a magnification 
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of 8,000 diameters.—Mr. Arthur Skinner exhibited 
a simple microscope by Cary, only 4? inches high. 
It was provided with a plane mirror and a mecha- 
nical stage having movements of 4; inch hori- 
zontally and 4 inch vertically. Focussing the object 
was effected by moving the stage by rack and 
pinion, the teeth of the rack being set obliquely, as 
in modern microscopes; and provision was made 
for the use of condensers.—Micro-slides lent by 
Mr. A. Flatters were exhibited illustrating the 
structural parts of the chick at various stages of its 
development from about 2 days to 44 days. There 
was also a series of slides of transverse sections of 
the embryo at the same stages.—Dr. Hebb exhibited 
some excellent stereo-photomicrographs sent by Mr. 
W.P. Dollman of Adelaide.—Mr. E. Heron-Allen read 
a paper, the joint production of himself and Mr. A. 
Earland, on ‘ Cycloloculina,’ a new generic type of 
Foraminifera which they had found on the shore of 
Selsey Bill. The paper was illustrated by a large 
map indicating the localities where the specimens 
were collected, by a number of slides of specimens 
under microscopes, and by lantern-slides shown 
upon the screen. Mr. Earland said that he believed 
they would eventually trace che specimens to some 
Eocene deposit which was not exposed above low- 
water mark. The source of origin could not be far 
away from the place of discovery, for the specimens 
were too fragile to travel any considerable distance. 
—Mr. J. W. Gordon gave a résumé of his paper on 
‘An Illuminating Apparatus for the Miscroscope,’ 
in which the light from a Nernst lamp was trans- 
mitted through a glass rod, the end of which nearest 
to the lamp is cut to a plane surface and finely 
ground ; the other end has a polished surface, flat 
or lenticular in form according to the user’s require- 
ments. The apparatus was exhibited, and its utility 
deoenstneted to the meeting—A paper by Mr. 
E. M. Nelson on Corethron criophilum was read by 
Dr. Hebb.—Mr. Gordon announced that the Council 
had made arrangements by which the Fellows could 
form sectional groups for the pursuit of the branch 
of ——_ study in which they were most 
interested. There would be meetings on Wednesday 
evenings, except on the nights of the ordinary 
meetings, and it was proposed to start next session 
with three groups—one for the brass and glass 
section, one for bacteriology, and one for pond life. 





Farapay. —June_23.— Annual Meeting. — Prof. 
A. K. Huntington, V.P., in the chair.—The follow- 
ing officers and Council were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, Sir Oliver Lodge ; 
Vice- Presidents, G. T. Beilby, R. A. Hadfield, 
Geh. Reg.-Rat. Prof. W. Hittorf, Prof. A. K. 
Huntington, Lord Rayleigh, Prof. A. Schuster, and 
Prof. J. J. Thomson; J'reasurer. F. Mollwo Perkin ; 
Council, Bertram Blount, A. C. Claudet, S. Z. de 
Ferranti, F. W. Harbord, R. 8. Hutton, T. M. 
Lowry, H. F. K. Picard, J. Swinburne, J. F. L. 
Vogel, and N. T. M. Wilsmore.—Mr. J. Hirdén 
read a paper entitled ‘Recent Developments of the 
Kjellin and Réchling-Rodenhauser Electric-Induc- 
tion Furnaces.’—M. Adolphe Jouve communicated 
a paper entitled ‘New Applications of Electro- 
metallurgical Alloys.’ 


{Reports of several other Societies are, from lack 
of space, held over till next week.] 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 








Science Gossip. 


THE Second or Ladies’ Conversazione of 
the Royal Society took place at Burlington 
House on Monday last, and was as well 
attended as ever. Most of the exhibits 
there Shown had already appeared at the 
First Conversazione in May, and were 
sufficiently described in the notice in The 
Atheneum of May 16th. Among the new 
ones was a modification of the Fleuss 
diving - dress. There was exhibited for 
the first time apparatus showing by 
means of metallic powders the peculiar 
figures made by stationary waves in a 
liquid; and the Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office showed graphically by means 
of a zoetrope the approach of a moving 
storm-centre and the currents of air it brings 
with it. Mr. C. Gordon Hewitt made 
plain some facts in the life-history of the 
destructive larch sawfly by means of 





the living insect; and the wireless - tele- 
graphy exhibit of Prof. Fleming, an adapta- 
tion by Dr. Muirhead of the Kelvin Siphon 
Recorder to cable telegraphy, and Mr. 
S. G. Brown’s experiments in “tuning” 
with a high-frequency alternating circuit 
were shown in an improved form. 

Sm T. LavupER BRUNTON AND MR, W11- 
Liam W. CHEYNE are among the new 
baronets ; while Col. David Bruce, known 
in connexion with sleeping sickness and 
Malta fever, and Dr. R. W. Burnet receive 
knighthoods. 

Str GeorcEeE Darwin has been elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

A cuRIovus controversy has lately been 
raging in the columns of T'he Yorkshire Daily 
Observer with regard to the discoveries in 
physics of Dr. Gustave Le Bon, whose last 
book, ‘ L’ Evolution des Forces,’ was reviewed 
in The Atheneum of the 6th of June. 
The quarrel began with two long editorials 
on the change that has lately come over the 
views of the scientific world with regard to 
the constitution of matter, in which M. 
Le Bon’s books were reviewed at length, 
and it was said that no one had done more 
than he to bring about this change. This 
seems to have stirred up a gentleman from 
Bradford, who wrote to our contemporary 
that the articles in question were “ likely 
to mislead,”’ and quoted a letter to the writer 
from Sir Oliver Lodge, in which the latter 
described M. Le Bon as a “ popularizer,”’ 
“superficially acquainted with scientific 
facts,’ a “ verbose and speculative writer,” 
and “unpardonable,” because “most of 
the phenomena” alleged to be discovered 
by him were ‘“ mostly the outcome of in- 
vestigations at Cambridge.” To this another 
correspondent has now replied with some 
force that Sir Oliver Lodge’s accusations 
are inconsistent, as, if M. Le Bon be as 
ignorant as Sir Oliver would make out, he 
can hardly have borrowed his facts from 
Cambridge, and if his facts are correct, it is 
difficult to see why he should be called 
speculative ; while the writer of the articles 
in another letter quotes from the review of 
‘ L’Evolution des Forces’ in The Atheneum 
passages which go to establish M. Le Bon’s 
claim to priority. 

THE sun was in apogee on the evening of 
the 2nd inst. The moon will be full at 
9h. 48m. (Greenwich time) on the evening 
of the 13th, and new at 7h. 17m. on the 
morning of the 28th. She will be in perigee 
a little after midnight on the 14th. The 

lanet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun this evening, and at 
greatest western elongation from him on 
the 25th, so that he will be visible in the 
morning during the latter half of the month, 
in the const: llation Gemini, very near to 6 
Geminorum on the 30th. Venus will be at 
inferior conjunction with the sun on the 5th, 
and visible in the morning after the 14th, 
nearly stationary in the western part of 
Gemini. Mars is in Cancer, setting earlier 
each evening, and very faint. Jupiter is 
also in Cancer, moving into Leo, and, like 
Mars, setting earlier each evening. Saturn 
is nearly stationary in the constellation 
Pisces, rising now a little before midnight, 
and earlier each evening. 

Pror. PicKERING’s Report of the Harvard 
College Observatory for 1907 consists, as 
before, mainly of work of a photometric 
kind, that with the 4-inch meridian photo- 
meter being nearly completed, so that a 
‘Revised Harvard Photometry’ has since 
been published giving a catalogue of all stars 
(9,110 in number) brighter than the 6°5 
magnitude in both hemispheres. For fainter 
stars it will be best to use the 5-foot re- 





flector, which formerly belonged to the late 
Dr. Common, and will soon be mounted. 
A large number of new variables have 
been detected, and Mrs. Fleming has also 
found many with spectra of a peculiar 
character. 

In No. 8 of vol. xviii. of the Journal of the 
British Astronomical Association, Mr. L 
gives a condensed history of Encke’s comet 
from its first discovery in 1786, calling 
attention to several changes in its appear- 
ance, particularly in 1832, when, as at the 
recent return, it was not seen until after 
the perihelion passage, in the southern 
hemisphere. 








FINE ARTS 


> 
THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


To say that the Peel heirlooms, now on 
view at Messrs. Graves’s galleries, interest 
us from the historic rather than the artistic 
side is perhaps, after all, a tribute to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, implying that we see 
here his great talent for portraiture with a 
minimum of the specious and cloyin 
attractiveness frequent in his portraits o 
women and children. William Scott, Baron 
Stowell, the great maritime lawyer, is the 
subject of the finest of these pictures—a 
crusty and to outward seeming rather 
fossilized old man, yet full of the inward 
force of concentrated intelligence and a 
will-power so imposing that before it the 
painter dropped his dandyism altogether. 
Tf none of the other pictures has the intense 
sincerity of this, several make us feel that 
since Van Dyck no painter in England has 
had a greater power of delineating the 
features of his sitters than Lawrence at his 
best. The Duke of Wellington has this firm, 
delicate delineation, and not much else; 
but historically there is no quality on which 
we set a higher price. In The Earl of 
Liverpool the handling is blunter, but it is 
as capable a rendering of a personality less 
finely fibred. Lord Eldon, again, shows a 
character with which Lawrence might 
hardly be expected to sympathize—that of 
a shrewd, benevolent old man too wise to 
be merely brilliant. But the picture is 
most sympathetically painted, and reminds 
us how we misjudge Lawrence if we measure 
him by his most applauded performances. 

The portrait of Lord Ellenborough shows 
a sitter who might easily have been distorted 
into one of the common curly and magni- 
ficent tributes to masculine vanity. Florid 
and debonair, the Colonial Governor of 
days when, perhaps more than now, ad- 
ministrative and social brilliance went 
together, is happy in being presented by a 
sober and competent painter like Frederick 
Richard Say rather than by the cleverer 
Sir Thomas, who would have scarcely 
resisted the temptation to embroider his 
theme. Another good portrait by Say 1s 
The Duke of Buccleuch, with its odd resem- 
blance to French painting of a rather later 
date. Hoare’s Earl of Chatham has also a 
distinctly Gallic flavour. Among these 
men of action Southey looks a little out- 
classed—a showy, plausible man who met 
Lawrence half way in his taste for a cheaply 
handsome presence. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE best pictures at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
exhibition of the Italian, Early French, 
and Dutch Schools, are a delicately beautiful 
little portrait of a man by Corneille de 
Lyons (6) and a quaint Frozen River Scene 
with Skaters by Salomon Ruysdael (2), in 
both of which the artist’s absorption in 
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the adroit and delicate use of simple methods 
affords lasting delight. The other pictures 
are rather lacking in charm, though The 
Annunciation (7) ascribed to the Maitre 
de Moulins pleases us not so much by its 
intrinsic beauty as by its evocation of the 
spirit of finer pictures. Aart van der Neer’s 
moonlight river scene (18) has a fresh and 
romantic outlook on nature rare among 
Dutch painters of that period, but is im- 
perfect from the point of view of composition. 

At the Baillie Gallery is a small but 
excellent group of paintings of still life by 
British and continental painters. Of the 
latter Albert André is a master of vivid, cool 
colour, and attains a quiet perfection 
beside which even Pissarro is excitable and 
uneasy. Among the British painters the 
best are Mr. Fergusson with three brilliant 
contributions, Mr. Frank Emanuel with a 
hard Dutch little study of Breakfast, and 
Miss Clare Atwood with a wonderfully 
eloquent rendering of ripe Stilton cheese.— 
The Friday Club showing alongside seems 
to be a junior branch of the N.E.A.C. 
Some drawings by Mr. Albert Rothenstein 
and a portrait by Mr. Derwent Lees are the 
most satisfactory. 

At the Chenil Gallery in Chelsea is yet 
another wonderful collection of drawings 
by Mr. Augustus John, shown along with 
a number of paintings of mixed quality. 
A certain proportion among the latter are 
painfully brutal when judged by old 
standards, and do not make their purpose 
sufficiently clear to enable us to judge them 
by any others. One or two of the studies, 
however, point to a desire to simplify 
natural effects in a significant and unscru- 
pulous fashion, which might offer a welcome 
alternative to realism if it were finely done. 
t is melancholy to see Mr. Orpen, whose 
talent is on different lines, perverted to 
extravagance by Mr. John’s example. 

The portraits by M. Francois Flameng 
shown at Messrs. Agnew’s galleries are not 
of such quality that we rejoice to see the 
painter preferred before our own artists. 
Miss Romer Williams is better than most, 
being described as asketch. Unfortunately, 
the process of finishing consists with M. 
Flameng in polishing up the salient features 
of his subject into a hard metallic smooth- 
ness. His portrait of Queen Alexandra is 
merely glacial, and we lament the mis- 
direction of talents which at the outset 
of the artist’s career promised better things. 





THE STEPHEN G. HOLLAND SALE. 

THE important collection of the late Mr. S. G. 
Holland was sold by Messrs. Christie on June 25th, 
26th, and 29th. The first day was devoted to 
ictures of the English School, more than 13,000/. 

ing given for a Turner, and over 8,000/. for a 
Constable. G. Barrett, A Bay Scene, 157/. R. P. Bon- 
ington, Fécamp, 2527. F. Bramley, Old Memories, 
215/. J.B. Burgess, Genius of the Family, 1100. 
Vicat Cole, Leaves of Wasted Autumn Woods, 
462/. ; Arundel, Sunset, 157/. Constable, Salisbury 
Cathedral, seen between large trees; water and 
some cattle in the foreground ; figures on a path to 
the right ; blue sky, with clouds, 8,190/.; Arundel 
Mill and Castle, 3367. D. Cox, The Road to the 
Mill, 2207. T. Creswick, Greenwood Stream, 2941. ; 
A View in Surrey, 168/.; The Avenue, 168/. 
H. W. B. Davis, Family Affection, 2201. F. 
Dicksee, A Love-Story, 378/.; The Passing of 
Arthur, 4207. T. Faed, From Dawn till Sunset, 
3047. Sir L. Fildes, An English Maiden, 4201. ; 
An Irish Girl, 231/.; Nina, 1687. W. P. Frith, 
Honeywood introducing the Bailiffs as his Friends, 
1687. Gainsborough, The Harvest Waggon, 735/. 
A. C. Gow, The Garrison marching out with the 
Honours of War, Lille, 1708, 756/.; A Look-Out, 
1781.. J. Holland, Venice, looking up the Grand 
Canal, sunset sky, 1,207/.; The Colleoni Monu- 
ment, Venice, stormy sky, 651/.; Venice, the 
entrance to the Grand Canal, with shipping in the 


foreground, 6937. ; Greenwich Hospital, 367/. ; The 





Piazzetta of St. Mark’s, Venice, 126/. ; Venice after 


Rain, 273/.; Venice, a view of the Riva dei 
Schiavone, 178/. J.C. Hook, The Mackerel Take, 
378/. Sir E. Landseer, Otter and Salmon, 378i. 
B. W. Leader, The Weald of Surrey, 294/. Leighton, 
Corinna of Tanagra, 231/. J. F. Lewis, A Turkish 
School in Cairo, 1,312/. ; A Kibob Shop, Scutaria, 
1,050/.; A Cairo Bazaar: The Dellal, 241/. J. 
Linnell, Carrying Wheat, sun setting, cloudy sky, 
1,995. ; The Brow of the Hill, with rustic peasants 
driving three cows, 651l. E. Long, An Ancient 
Custom, 178/.; Lazarillo and the Blind Beggar, 
241/.; Thisbe, 3467. P. Macquoid, The e- 
glected Messenger, 283/. Millais, Caller Herrin’, 
1,8902. W. Miller, Gillingham, 3461. P. 
Nasmyth, View near Godstone, with a peasant 
carrying a scythe, 840/.; Woody Landscape, with 
cottages and figures, a stream and rustic bridge in 
the foreground, 399/.; Eton, ducks in the fore- 
ground, evening, 420/.; Forest Scene, with wood- 
cutters and felled timber, 630/.; View near 
Godstone, with a boy angling, 315/. Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, Napoleon on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, 
1,680/. ; Mrs. Siddons in the Studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 4207. J. Pettie, Treason, 556/. J. 
Phillip, A Highland Lassie Reading, 115/. L. J. 
Pott, Fallen amongst Thieves, 210/. Briton 
Riviére, The Eve of St. Bartholomew, 336/. ; 
Compulsory Education, 2627. C. Stanfield, The 
Mouth of the Tees, 325/. J. Stark, Woody Road 
Scene, with a peasant driving cows on the right, 
210/.; Woody Road Scene, with a peasant and 
sheep, a stream on the right, 210/.; View near a 
Farm, with cattle and sheep, 178/. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, The Juggler, 315/. Turner, Mortlake 
Terrace, view looking down the river from the 
garden of a house on the left of the picture, 
summer evening, 13,230/.; The Storm, raging 
greyish-green sea, figures clinging to wreckage, 
5,775l. ; The Morning after the Storm, numerous 
figures gathered on the shore, on the left a disabled 
vessel with two masts gone, 8,085/. G. Vincent, 
Landscape, with two peasants, a cow, and some 
sheep, 262/.; Landscape, near Norwich, 168/. 
G. F. Watts, Love and Death, 1267. H. Woods, 
On the Steps of the Scuola, San Rocco, Venice, 
420/.; In the Shade of the Scuola, San Rocco, 
1157. The day’s sale finished with Hobbema’s 
Market Day, a landscape with two roads in front, 
on which are five persons, four of whom carry 
baskets, 273/. 

The second day was devoted to water-colours of 
the English School, Turner again carrying off the 
honours, though a work by F. Walker realized 
2,800/. H. Allingham, London Flowers, 110/. ; 
Resting, 56/. ; Stripping Currants, 60/. G. Barret, 
Tivoli, two shepherds with a dog, sheep, and goats 
in the foreground, 693/.; Landscape, sunrise, 
—— and horses in the foreground, 2831. ; 

imon of Athens at his Cave in the Twilight of 
the Evening, 52/.; River Scene, evening, a peasant 
driving a flock of sheep on the left, 2317. R. P. 
Bonington, Coast Scene, with stranded boats, 
210/. ; Quai du Louvre, 231/.; Dover, 99/.; The 
Undercliff, 1157. G. Cattermole, Sacking the 
Monastery, 56/.; The Darnley Conspirators, 73/. 
T. S. Cooper, Cows on the Bank of a Stream, 
evening, 115/. D. Cox, Lancaster: Peace and 
War, 945/. ; Crossing the Stream, 273/. ; Plough- 
ing, 110/. ; Lancaster Sands, early morning, 220/. ; 
Carting Hay, Wimbledon Common, 183/.; The 
Fight, landscape with two bulls fighting, 52J. ; 
Woody Road, by a stream, with peasants driving 
sheep, 63/. ; Quai des Orfévres, Paris, 681. ; 
Making Hay, 84/.; Waiting for the Ferry, 168/. ; 
Carting Hay, 220/.; On the Thames, 105/. E. 
Duncan, The North Berwick Life-boat going out 
to a Vessel in Distress, 336/.; Sunset, 94/.; An 
Approaching Gale, vessels running for an anchorage, 
126/. C. Fielding, Ben More, Isle of Mull, 619/. ; 
View of the Upper Part of Loch Etive, with Ben 


Slarive and the mountains above Glencoe, 210/. ; | 


View of Ben Venue from the Trossachs (lot 177), 
325l.; Highland Loch Scene, with cattle in the 
foreground, 168/. ; Burlington Pier, with shipping 
in a breeze, 273/. ; Highland Loch Scene, with a 
peasant on a road, 84/.; View of Ben Venue from 
the Trossachs (lot 181), 63/. Birket Foster, The 
Timber Waggon, 462/.; The Fruiterer’s Shop, 210/.; 
Rouen Cathedral, 105/. ; The Letter, 89/. ; rag 
73l.; A Fruit Stall at Marlais, 68/. ; Eltville on 
the Rhine, 60/.; St. Moritz, 54/.; Feeding the 
Geese, 157/.; Sorrento, 57/.; The Arches, Bel- 
laggio, 607. A. C. Gow, After Waterloo: ‘‘Sauve 
qui peut,” 2947.; A Suspicious Guest, 199/.; A 





| The Ambush, 199/. 


Jacobite Meeting, 178/.; The Siege described b 

an Eye-witness, 131/.; A Message to the Caid, 
682. ; Cromwell at Dunbar, 162/.; Off Guard, 110. 
H. Hine, Across Brayford Head, Lincoln, 841, 
J. Holland, View on the Grand Canal, Venice, 
ondolas in the foreground, and the Rialto in the 
istance, 614/.; on the Guidecca, Venice, 420/. ; 
Santa Maria della Salute,, Venice, 136/.; The 
Rialto, Venice, 157/. ; The Shrine of St. Sebastian, 
Venice, 50/. W. Hunt, Going to School, 94. ; 
The Flower-Girl, 63/.; Up in the Clouds, and 
Down in the Dumps (a pair), 168/. ; Plums, 54/. ; 
Hedge - Sparrow’s Nest and Wild Roses, 7, 
J. ¥. Lewis, A Lady receiving Visitors in the 
Mandarah of a House in Cairo, 6307. J. W. 
North, Marsh Land, 73/. G. J. Pinwell, Away 
from Town, 304/. S. Prout, The Doge’s Palace, 
Venice, numerous boats and figures in the fore- 
ground, 52/.; View in Prague, with market- 
women, 68/. T. M. Richardson, Ischia, 3097, 
Briton Riviére, Much Ado about Nothing, 136J. 
G. F. Robson, Durham, 84/. Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
The Old, Old Story, 388/.; The Garland Seller, 
2467, R. Thorne-Waite, Cowdray Castle, Sussex, 
1687. ; The Top of the Cliff, 737. ; Gleaners, Steyn- 
ing, Sussex, 73/. Turner, Heidelberg, with rain- 
bow ; in the right foreground, on the back of the 
Neckar, a group of students and peasant-gir's, 
4,410/. ; Hastings, with fishermen in a rough sea, 
engaged in deep-sea fishing, 1,680/. ; Messieurs les 
Voyageurs on their Return from Italy (par la 
Diligence) in a Snowdrift upon Mount Tarrar, 
22nd of January, 1829, 546/. ; Orfordness, fisher- 
men in the right foreground drawing a net, 1,942/ ; 
Saltash, calm harbour, with boats on the left 
crowded with soldiers and other figures, 1,102/. ; 
Rye, Sussex, numerous figures collecting fragments 
from a wreck, 682/.; Torbay, from Brixham, 
women drying clothes in the foreground, 714. 
F. Walker, Marlow Ferry, 2,835/.; The Street, 
Cookham, 1,680/. ; The Fishmonger’s Shop, 1,680/.; 
Out of the Rain, 637. P. de Wint, View on the 
River Dart, water mill on the right, 672/. ; Con- 
ningsbury Castle, 441/.; Greenwich Park, looking 
towards London, 89/. ; Woody Stream, with an old 
bridge and figures, 357/.; View near a Village, 
with a wagon, figures, and sheep, 105/. 

High prices were also realized on the third day, 
chiefly devoted to the Continental Schools, pictures 
by Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, and Troyon fetching over 
3,0007. each. Jrawings: B. J. Blommers, The 
Milkmaid, 3047. Rosa Bonheur, A Pyrenean Shep- 
herd and his Flock, 257/. Henriette Browne, An 
Eastern School, 787. E. Fichel, Reading the Dis- 
patch, 547. P. Gabrini, Un Incroyable, 56l. 
Meissonier, Off Guard, 535/. 

Pictures : Corot, River Scene, with a peasant in 
a boat in the foreground, a wood stack under a tree 
on the left, 3,150/. ; L’Etang, with two peasants in 
the foreground, and a village on the opposite side, 
2,7301. Daubigny, On the Oise, morning, two cows 
descending the bank, 3,675/. ; On the Oise, evening, 
trees on the bank to the right, some ducks in the 
foreground, 3,045/. L. Deutsch, Reading the News 
outside an Arab shop, Cairo, 126/.; The Guard, 
147/. Diaz, The Bathers, three ladies and a dog 
on the bank in the foreground; beyond, some 
ladies preparing to bathe, 3,097/. ; Woody Land- 
scape, @ peasant woman near a pool in the fore- 
ground, 682/.; Forest Scene, witha peasant woman 

athering faggots, 136/. E. Fichel, C’est 4 Vous: 
Checkmated, 105/. E. Frére, Le Bénédicté, 4511. ; 
La Bataille, two groups of schoolboys snowballing, 
220/.; La Glissade, 283/.; Going to Market, winter, 
1571. ; The Knitting Lesson, 241/.; The Sewing 
Lesson, 241/.; The Young Student, 2207. A. Harla- 
moff, Happy Moments, 131/. Harpignies, Matinée 
d’Automne, with a peasant woman minding three 
so 1,680l. K. Heffner, Solitude, 367/. Ch. 
acque, A Woody Pasture, a flock of sheep resting, 
two peasants seated at the foot of a tree, 9241. ; 
Watering the Flock, 1,3127. Conrad Kiesel, Pets, 
126/.; The Model, 115/. L. L’Hermitte, The 
Gleaners, with two women in the foreground, 
1,312/. ; The Gleaners, evening, with a woman and 
a child carrying sheaves, and another woman 
picking up ears of corn, 2,625/. E. van Marcke, 
Returning from Pasture, 1,207/. C. Rodeck, 
Sunlight in the Wood, 283/. Jeanne Rongier, 
C. Seiler, The Etcher, 131/. 
Troyon, In the Woods at Meudon, above Sévres, 
504/.; The Ferry, a woody river, with a punt on 
the left on which are four cows, 3,255/. Géza 
Vastagh, The Monarch of the Forest, 105l. 

The total of the three days’ sale was 138,000/. 
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Fine-Art Gossip. 


Str Cuartes Hotroyp has recently dis- 
covered in the cellars of the National Gallery 
three large water-colours, which have 
apparently never been exhibited since they 
passed to the nation in 1851. They are 
“A Scene in the Great St. Bernard Pass,’ 
measuring 26 in. by 394in., painted about 
1804 ; ‘ Caernarvon Castle,’ 26 in. by 39} in., 
painted about 1800; and ‘ Norham Castle,’ 
32 in. by 26in., painted about 1799. The 
last is a study for a picture of Norham 
Castle, which Turner painted two or three 
times in oils. These three water-colours 
are hung on screens in Room XXII. 


In the same room is also now exhibited 
Turner’s oil painting entitled ‘ Landscape 
with Cattle in the Water’ (No. 462), which 
had been on loan to the Warrington Museum 
since 1884. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Martin H. Colnaghi, the well-known art- 
dealer and expert, who died at the Marl- 
borough Gallery, Pall Mall, last Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Colnaghi was, we believe, 
born in 1819. It is understood that he has 
bequeathed his entire estate, subject to the 
life interest of his widow and three or four 
small legacies, to the National Gallery. 
This handsome bequest is likely to exceed 
that of 94,000/. which was recently made 
to the Gallery by Col. Temple West. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. Colnaghi 
presented to the National Gallery in 1896 
‘The Philosopher’ (No. 1481), by C. Bega. 
He had acquired the picture at the Edwin 
H. Lawrence Sale in 1892, and sent it to 
Trafalgar Square, as he told us himself, 
as soon as he realized that a representative 
of the National Gallery had been the under- 
bidder at Christie’s. It is common know- 
ledge that some ten years ago he bought 
Raphael’s ‘Madonna di Sant’ Antonio,’ 
which is now lent to the National Gallery 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The picture 
was at that time at South Kensington 
Museum on offer to the British Government. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

**In connexion with the Stephen Holland Sale 
at Christie’s, I note that the ownership of Con- 
stable’s picture of ‘Salisbury Cathedral’ (No. 12) 
must be wrongly given in the catalogue. No such 
name as ‘ Mirehouse’ is to be found among the 
Bishops of Salisbury, nor—so far as I have been 
able to ascertain—those of any other diocese, 
home, Colonial, or suffragan. There was a Rev. 
Thomas Henry Mirehouse, who was Canon or 
Prebendary of Salisbury from 1824 to 1868, when 
he died. He held two livings—one in Somerset, 
and another in Lincolnshire—and lived (so far as 
is known) at one or other of them, and not in 
Salisbury. Whether he was at any time the 
owner of the picture, or connected with the family 
= Archdeacon Fisher, Constable’s friend, I do not 

now.” 


Tue biennial prize founded by Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild, and in the gift 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, “ destiné 
& encourager les travaux d’un artiste de 
mérite ou & récompenser une carriére 
artistique,” has this year been equally 
divided between M. Urbain Bourgeois, a 
well-known sociétaire of the Artistes Francais, 
and M. Alexandre Georges, the composer. 
The prize, which is of the value of 12,000fr., 
is awarded “pour l'ensemble de _ leurs 
travaux.” 

THE new Memlinc, a portrait of an old 
woman, which the Louvre has _ recently 
acquired at a cost of 200,000fr., will shortly 
be on view in its permanent home. It 
makes the seventh work by the artist in 
the museum. It was exhibited with the 
Primitifs in Bruges in 1902, and forms part 





of a diptych, the other panel being in the 
Berlin Museum. 

THE Print Department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has recently received several 
important gifts, the most noteworthy being 
a complete collection of the lithographs 
of Whistler, from Mrs. R. Birnie Philip, the 
artist’s executrix. Another gift is a portrait 
of a former Keeper of the Department, 
Achille Devéria, who died in 1857—an 
excellent work by Louis Boulanger. 
Madame Matza (formerly Colette Dumas) 
bequeathed to the Luxembourg or the 
Carnavalet Museum the portrait of her 
father, Alexandre Dumas fils, by Edouard 
Detaille ; and as the Luxembourg has waived 
its claim, the portrait will go to the latter 
institution. 


THE ULsTER DECORATIVE ARTS ASSOCIA- 
TION has just opened its annual exhibition 
at Portrush. The examples of bookbinding, 
enamelling, and china painting shown are 
especially good ; andsome excellent sculpture 
is shown by Miss Rosamund Praegar. 

THose of our readers who pay special 
attention to Oriental textile fabrics will be 
interested to know that Dr. F. R. Martin 
has completed his work on Eastern carpets. 
The volume will shortly be issued by Mr. 
Quaritch. 

THE July number of The Reliquary will 
contain the following articles: ‘ Neufchatel- 
en-Bray, Normandy,’ and ‘ The Salamander,’ 
by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry ; ‘ Pre-Norman 
Crosses at Kildwick-in-Craven, Yorkshire,’ 
by Mr. J. J. Briggs; ‘The Hours of Simon 
Vostre, by Mr. Ernest Schytte; ‘ Dene- 
Holes of Kent and Essex,’ by Mr. A. J. 
Philip ; and ‘Notes on a Barrow of the 
Bronze Age at Oliver’s Camp, near Devizes,’ 
by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. 

THetRoyrat ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
is holding its annual meeting at Durham 
from Tuesday the 2lst inst., for a week. 
The secretary for the meeting is Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, 25, Collingwood Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

THe British ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION are holding their sixty-fifth annual 
Congress at Carlisle from Monday, the 13th 
inst., to the following Saturday. All com- 
munications regarding the meeting should 
be addressed to Mr. J. G. N. Clift, Hill View, 
Nightingale Road, Guildford, who will be 
after the 10th at the Crown and Mitre Hotel, 
Carlisle. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (July 4). Original Etchings by a Group of English Etchers, Fine- 
rt Society. z 
— Pictures, Water-Colours, and Eighteenth-Century Mezzotint 
Engravings belonging to the late Edward Hughes, Mount 
Street Galleries. ; 
_ Portraits and Sketches in Pastel by Mrs. Albert Clifford 
Barney, Modern Gallery. yee , 
Tves. Paintings of Holland, France, &c., by William Dunn, Private 
View, Ryder Gallery. ae : 
Fr. First London Salon of the Allied Artists’ Association, Private 
View, Albert Hall. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 
CovENTtT GARDEN.—Otello. 


Verprs ‘Otello’ was performed on 
Wednesday evening. As the work of a 
composer who had passed his seventieth 
year, it is in many ways remarkable : 
there are signs in it of ripe musicianship, 
also of strong dramatic instinct; moreover, 
it may safely be said that no other Italian 
composer of the nineteenth century from 
Rossini to Puccini could have produced 
so fine a work. Yet in spite of all the 
cleverness of Boito’s libretto, and in 
spite of all the excellent music of Verdi, 





the opera does not make the same strong 
appeal as ‘ Aida.’ In the latter the sub- 
ject is emotional, and lends itself natur- 
ally to picturesque effects. and stirring 
scenes. There is, of course, no lack of 
emotion in Shakspeare’s play, but when 
arranged for operatic purposes much 
of its strength evaporates. And one 
feels that Verdi in places treated the 
libretto in what may be termed a 
theatrical style. It was, however, very 
interesting to hear the work again. 
Madame Melba was admirable as Desde- 
mona. Signor Zenatello acted and sang 
well, but his voice was not in proper 
order, and a request was made for 
indulgence. Signor Scotti proved a good, 
though not convincing lago. Signor 
Campanini conducted. 

GUILDHALL.—Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris. 
THE performance last Thursday week of 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ by the 
students of the Guildhall School of 
Music, was an event of marked interest. 
The work was last given in London in 
1866, and is therefore unknown to the 
present generation. A few performances 
of ‘Orfeo’ and ‘Armide’ at Covent 
Garden,*and one of ‘ Alcestis’ due to 
the students of the Royal College of 
Music, constitute the only opportunities 
that have been given of hearing Gluck’s 
operas. Yet what an important place 
he occupies in the history of music! 
He has, indeed, been named the Wagner 
of the eighteenth century. To many it 
appears strange that his works are 
so seldom heard. The performance at 
the Guildhall under the direction of Mr. 
Walthew was most creditable, Mr. Robert 
Carr as Orestes being excellent. Those 
who were present must have felt the 
dignity and dramatic power of the music. 








Musical Gossip. 


“&TuE sudden death of Nicholas Andreievich 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, at the beginning of last 
week, will cause deep regret in his own 
country, for he was a prominent member 
of the New Russian School. Like many 
Russian composers, he was not brought up 
for music. Born in 1844, he studied at the 
Naval College at St. Petersburg until 1862 ; 
his meeting, however, with Balakireff 
decided him to devote himself to the art. 
But he was sent off on a three years’ cruise, 
during which he wrote his first symphony. 
Several of his orchestral works, including 
the second symphony, ‘ Antar,’ have been 
given by Mr. Henry J. Wood at the Sym- 
phony and Promenade Concerts. He wrote 
many works for the stage, all of them based 
upon national subjects, historical or legend- 
ary. His four-act opera ‘ Snegourotchka,’ 
produced at St. Petersburg in 1882, has 
recently been given at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, and its high merits have been duly 
recognized, including the effective use of 
national folk-songs. His opera ‘Sadko, 
which is to be given shortly at the Paris 
Opéra, was produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1897. Rimsky - Korsakoff, in a letter 
written only a few days before his death 
to M. Michel Delines—the translator into 
French of the libretto of ‘Sadko” and also 
that of ‘ Boris Godounoff,’ of which seven 
erformances were recently given at the 
Paris {Opéra Comique—refers to his bad 
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state of health, and adds: “‘ As to myjourney 
to Paris for the performance of * Sadko,’ 
I cannot say any thing for the moment, nor 
make any promise.’ In 1889 he was in 
Paris, when some of his music was per- 
formed. An interesting appreciation of his 
art-work is to be found in César Cui’s ‘ La 
Musique en Russie,’ published at Paris as 
early as 1880. 

Tue Highbury Philharmonic Society, 
founded October, 1878, has ceased to exist. 
It was conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge 
from 1878 to 1886, and from the latter 
year down to the end by Mr. Gilbert H. 
Betjemann. Many works by British com- 
posers were given there; moreover, the 
programmes of the concerts were all of 
a high class. The breaking-up of the Society 
is said to be owing to the changed con- 
ditions of the neighbourhood of Highbury 
during the past few years. Another cause is 
probably the increasing musical attractions 
in the centre of London, together with the 
convenient and rapid means of getting there 
from the suburbs. 

A FESTIVAL was held last month at Ferrara 
to commemorate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Girolamo Frescobaldi’s appoint- 
ment to the post of organist at St. Peter’s. 
Great was his fame as an organist, but his 
importance as composer is still greater. 
Bach showed how highly he valued Fres- 
cobaldi’s music by copying the whole of 
the ‘Fiori musicali’ published at Rome in 
1635. 

On June 2Ist, 1868, ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ 
was produced at Munich under the direction 
of Hans von Biilow, and on June 21st, 1908, 
the fortieth anniversary, the work was given 
in the same city under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Richter, who, it may be interesting 
to add, made the first copy of the score of 
the work at Lucerne, between October, 1866, 
and December, 1867. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sex. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
Mox.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mos. Mr. John Powell's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Mr. Arthur Royd’s Concert, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tves. Grand Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
= Medome Christine d’ Almayne’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian 


Miss Elsie Hall's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Wep. Mr. H. Brewster-Jones and Mr. C. Stanle: ey-Newman’s Recital, 
3.15, Steinwa: 
- Mr. Lorne Wallet's s Vocal Recital. 3.15, aie Hall. 
Tucks. Madame Aubertin’s Concert, 3, Steinway 
— Mr. Ernest Hutcheson’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. 15, Holian Hall. 
— M. Théodore Byard’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Laura Evans's Song Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Grand Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hs all. 








DRAMA 


—@— 
THE WEEK. 


Royatty. — M. Severin-Mars in ‘Un 
Honnéte Homme’ and ‘La Derniére 
Soirée de Brummell.’ 

THE opening night of his brief London 

season must have depressed M. Severin- 

Mars, a player who has been indiscreetly 

advertised as “the French Irving.” The 

house was not a quarter full, and became 
more and more empty as the programme 
dragged on, the audience all through the 
evening being listless and apathetic. 
Uncomfortable, however, as may have 
been the actor’s experience, the playgoers 
who had assembled to test his powers 
were in worse case. His company proved 
far from efficient, and was in frequent 
need of the prompter’s aid. The staging 
was as poor as the support. Finally, 
there were long, dreary “ intervals,” 
which wasted so much time that one of 
the plays had to be omitted. This was 
the more unfortunate because the two 





pieces in which the French actor was 
seen were both of a lugubrious kind, and 
both had for hero an elderly man un- 
happily circumstanced. In Madame 
Camille Clermont’s crude but pathetic 
drama of “Un Honnéte Homme’ we see 
a husband whose uxoriousness has almost 
involved him in crime denouncing his 
faithless wife and her lover to the man 
whom they were about to defraud. The 
companion play is a version by M. 
Maurevert of one of the best-known 
stories of Beau Brummell in eclipse. 
Legend has it that at the little French inn 
in which he lodged during the last years 
of his exile the beau, by this time aged 
and _half-witted, would’ hold imaginary 
receptions at which his valet announced 
visitors of rank, and their host would 
treat such phantoms of his mind to the 
bows and wit that marked his prime. 
M. Severin-Mars in these two works showed 
emotional powers beyond the ordinary, 
and a fondness for violent contrasts of 
mood and morbid types. But he has 
given himself no fair chance at the Royalty. 








MISCELLANEA. 


—@— 


** PALARP.” 


5, Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W., June 29, 1908. 
In your review of ‘Old Derbyshire’ 
(June 27, p. 783) “ palarp’’ is spoken of as 
a word difficult to be placed. Probably the 
way to know it is through pallare, to play 
at tennis, and pallajo, the master of a 
tennis-court. If so, it holds a_ taunt. 
“Thou little palarp”’ (thou, acting as a 
tennis-player), “thou who playest by the 
garden fence, come thou to the other side 
of the palata”’ (the palings, the palisades, 
or other means used for shutting ground 
off into divisions), “‘and thy thrown ball 
can be retrieved. Thou knowest the palla- 
carda ; come in, come in’’—the pallacarda 
being the tennis game. It becomes a pretty 
piece of irony read thus. The terminal p 
need not upset it. That may be due to an 

error of memory. JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS—J. D.—F. H.—C. S. S.—J. C.— 
Received. 

E. B. S.—G. F. H.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to — to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


a 
NOW READY, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATE AND FAMILY IN 
EARLY ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, *=4 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
This volume deals with the earliest period of 

Roman history, which is to a considerable extent 

prehistoric. The central idea of the essay is that 

the early Roman State was both in form and essence 

an enlargement of the ancient gens or family. 
Prospectus on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 4to, 15s. net. 


THE BOSWORTH PSALTER. 


An Account of a Manuscript formerly belonging 
to O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall; 
now in the British Museum. 

By ABBOT GASQUET and EDMUND BISHOP. 


With an Appendix on the Birth-Date of 
St. Dunstan by LESLIE A. ST. L. TOKE, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Profusely illustrated. 1s. 6d. net each. 
NEW UNIFORM YOLUME. 

NOW READY. 

THE PRIORY CHURCH OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


A History and Description of the existing Fabric, 
and some Account of the Hospital and smaller 
Church of St. Bartholomew. 

By GEORGE WORLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Plan. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 12mo, 6s. net. 
WESTERN ASIA IN THE 
DAYS OF SARGON OF 
ASSYRIA. 722-795 B.C. 


A Study in Oriental History. 

By ALBERT TEN EYCK OLMSTEAD, Ph.D., 
late Thayer Fellow, American School of Oriental 
Studies, at Jerusalem. 

[Cornell Studies in History and Political Economy. 

The author, after collecting the published Syrian 
data, visited Syria, travelled over a large part of 
the land, and visited the principal cities mentioned 
by the scribes of Sargon. The results are modifica- 
tions of the chronology and of the topography, and 
new light on a number of unsettled questions. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERI- 
MENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By CARL E. SEASHORE, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology in the State _University of Iowa. 


NOW READY, cr crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE FARM AND THE DAIRY. 


By Prof. J. P. SHELDON, 
Formerly of the Royal Agricultural College, and of 
the Downton College of Agriculture. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. LIllustrated. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, 6d. net. 
THE CARE OF BABIES. 


A Book for Mothers and Girls. 
By Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK. 
With many Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Your Last Chance! 


After MONDAY The Times’ World-History 


will cost you 


3 - 2 - G MORE—an advance of One-third 


The order form at the foot of this advertisement is in the wrong place. It is to your 
interest to get it into the right place; to put it, signed, into an envelope addressed to 
‘The Times.’ If you do that now, this instant, you will find the position absolutely 
reversed when you see an advertisement of ‘lhe Historians’ History, after July 6, at 
the higher price—334 per cent. higher. 

Then the right place for the new order form will, so far as you go, be in the paper. 
You can leave it there; you can let other people pay the increased price. And whe 
a neighbour shows you his newly purchased set of the work, and tells you how fine a 
book it is, you can say, ‘‘ Yes, I have a set myself. But I did not pay so much as you 
did—I bought mine before July 6. 

















PLEASE CUT HERE. 


The Times’ World-History] Woid if posted after Monday 


The Historian’s History of the World, To A. Shirreffs, Ghe Times (Book Club), Order Form 
380, Oxford Street, London, W. is anciisesdicnteleciamednniniins 
/ enclose 10/6. Please send me the Twenty-five Volumes of 


‘The Historians’ History of the World’ 


published by ‘The Times,’ comprises 25 
handsome volumes, containing 17,000 
pages and over 3,000 illustrations, 


PE ESTE RLY aE PER Foe cesstesccceeeccseeeeee eee ees DAMGINE {with the Bookcase | Strike out one 
' ; (Please fill in name of binding desired.) l without the Bookcase ! of these lines. 
It contains a connected History of I agree to complete the purchase according to the following schedule :— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and with Bookcase—19 further payments of 10/6 per month. 


also a separate History of Great Britain final ‘payment of 9/- 
with Bookcase—21 further payments of 12/- per month. 
Half-Roxburghe Binding without Bookcase—18 further payments of 12/- per month and a 
final payment of 13/6. 
(A durable and pleasing style for those who desire an inexpensive binding in leather. The colour is dark maroon.) 


| with Bookcase—23 further payments of 14/- per month. 


Cloth Binding 1 without Bookcase—16 further payments of 10/6 per month and a 
] 


and the British Empire, Egypt, Assyria, 
and Israel, Greece and Rome, France, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, China, 





Japan, and all the smaller nations of Full-Parchment Binding without Bookcase—21 further payments of 14/- per month, anda 
‘wy a : further payment of 5/6. 
modern, medizval, and ancient times. (A sumptuously decorated style, each volume bearing a different heraldic design in gold and various colours on side and 
back.) 
. : : : : ri 300kcase—26 further payments of 14/— per month. 
: ‘i Three-quarter with Bookcase her pay /- p 
it 9: 2 valued possesion i the Ehencies q —* | without Bookcase—24 further payments of 14/- per month, and a 
of thousands, who include such distin- Morocco Binding | final payment of 3/6. 
: Lor L 7 “ L This beautiful and durable, yet comparatively inexpensive, binding is the best bargain of all. It will stand daily use, and 
guished men as LOfr d ansdow ne, ord remain an ornament to the library throughout the longest life. We specially recommend it. 
Cromer, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Lord , : an with Bookcase—28 further payments of 17/- per month. 
Full-Pigskin Binding ] without Bookcase—26 further payments of 17/— per month, and a 


Morley of Blackburn, Lord Roberts, the 
Bishop of London, the Rev. R. J. Camp- 


final payment of 9/6. 
(This style is specially designed for those who desire a stately and indestructible binding.) 
with Bookcase—30 further payments of 21/- per month. 


bell, Sir Hubert von Herkomer, Sir Full-Morocco Bindin + without Bookcase—28 further payments of 21/- per month, and a 
g pay ‘a 
, Sa a final payment of 17/6. 
Gilbert Par ker, Dr. Furnivall, Lord Roths- (A beautiful and sumptuous binding for the library in rich red morocco.) 
child, and Mr. R. B. Haldane. The first of these payments to be made thirty days after I receive The History, and the 


remaining payments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. 
Cash Prices for The History. | 


(These cash prices are 5 per cent less 





| ove 
. ‘ , than the instalment prices.) | Signed crecscssescscceeseeeeccstueeeeccceeeaeeeseeseessceeeaseeeeetecsssssnseeees seeees 
An order posted anywhere on With | Without| ate Grace cadneliaa 
Monday will be accepted at the Bookcase | Bookcase 
ae y } ; Cloth ... £919 6| £8 18 3| 
minimum =price. An order | Half-Rox. 12 9 4/11 8 0|Rank, Profession.) 000 ieanans std 


° Parck t 151510) 1414 6 Occupati J 
posted after Monday will be too | Three-quarter oe eg 
late Morocco 1715 9/| 1612 6 

° EE EE S| Par er ree run 
Full-Morocco 30 8 6! 29 5 2 TOSS ...cccccseeeneencece PPTTTIT ITIL 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
THIRD SPRING LIST. 


—e—. 


GARDENS OF ENGLAND. 
Painted by BEATRICE PARSONS. De- 
scribed by E. T. COOK, Author of ‘ Trees and 
Shrubs for English Gardens,’ &c. Containing 
20 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


KEW GARDENS. Painted 
by T. MOWER MARTIN, B.C.A., Artist of 
‘Canada’ in the same series. Described by 
A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, Author of 
‘Bonnie Scotland,’ ‘Surrey,’ &c., in the same 
Series. Containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations 
in Colour. Large crown 8vo, Bee gilt top. 

Price 6s. net. 


GALLOWAY. ‘Painted by JaMEs 
FAED, Jun. Described by J. M. SLOAN. 
Containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

Price 6s. net. 


YORKSHIRE. THE VALES 
AND WOLDS OF THE EAST AND 
WEST RIDINGS. Painted and Described 
by GORDON HOME, Author and Artist of 
‘Yorkshire Coast and Moorland Scenes’ and 
* Yorkshire Dales and Fells’ in the same series. 
Containing 20 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LIEGE AND THE 
ARDENNES. Painted by A. FORESTIER 
Artist of ‘Brabant and East Flanders’ and 
‘ Bruges and West Flanders’ in the same Series. 
Described by G. W. OMOND, Author of 
‘Brabant and East Flanders’ and ‘ Bruges and 
West Flanders’ in the same Series. Containing 
20 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


TYROL. Painted by E. Harrison 
COMPTON. Described by W. A. BAILLIE- 
GROHMAN. Containing 24 Full-Page Illus- 
trations in Colour. 
gilt top. 














Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 6s, net. 


A. & C. BLACK, So Soho Square, London, W. 








Insurance Companies. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
— Ss eee, as : 
1 and 72, King William St t, E.C, 
LONDON ) 7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, SW. 
OFFICES’) 1, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
26, Charles Street, 5 Saunas, 8.W. 
81, Edgware Road, 


eae £21,891,000 
—_—_ 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNESTIA. 
For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections, 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 





SANDS & CO. 


—_o—. 


‘*A novel which will be of special interest in 
connexion with the Pan-Anglican Congress.” 


A MAIDEN UP TO 
DATE. 


GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


Crown 8vo, price 6S. 


‘* Ritualists, Modernists, Heads of Colleges, the 
Board of Education, may find in this book much 
food for reflection : in particular, many recent and 
current ecclesiastical matters are touched upon in 
a manner which makes racy reading.” 


MESSIANIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


An Historical and Critical Examination of 
the Evidence for the Existence, Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 

By GIDEON W. B. MARSH, P.R. Hist.Soc. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS_ LIFE 


A Study of Vitalism and Neo-Vitalism. 


By B. C. A. WINDLE, DSc. P.RS., 
President of Queen’s College, Cork. 


Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. net. 





, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND ; 


and Edinburgh. 


London : 








Situations Wacant—continued. 
ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WALLINGFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS, acting in conjunction with the BERKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MASTER 

The School is open to both Boys and Girls, and a Married Man will 
be preferred. 

Salary 1501. and House, with Capitation Fees of 11. to 2/., 2501. being 
guaranteed as the minimum total. 

Degree in Honours at a British Univ ersity is essentia 

Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from THE 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, T The Forbury, Reading. All Application 
Forms must be received not later than WEDN ESDAY, July 15. 














Magazines, &r. 


.) OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
No. 233. JULY, 1908. Price 2s. 67. 
Contents. 

On the Construction of Mortality Tables from Census Returns and 
Records of Death. By George King, F.LA. F.F.A., Consulting 
Actuary. With Abstract of the Discussion. 

A Review of the Investments of Offices in Recent Years, with Notes 
on Stock Exchange Fluctuations and the Future Rate of Interest. 
By Philip L. Newman, B.A.Cantab. F.LA., Actuary of the 
Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company. With Abstract of 
the Discussion. “— 

On Re Coogee gs Bonuses as affected by Expenses br ar Variations in 
Rates of Mortality. By H. H. Austin, F.LA., of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited. With Abstract A the Discussion. 

Ose a Interpolation by Central Differences ; with an Applic: — 
tol Life Table Construction. By James Buchana an, D.Sc. F.LA. 

Legal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Barrand, F.1.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Actuarial Notes. 

The Institute of Actuaries : 

Memorandum as to Alterations in Examination Syllabus, and 
Revised Rules and Syllabus of Examinations. 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


CURTIS’S 
OTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Hand-Coloured Figures, with Descriptions, Structural, His- 
torical, and Horticultural, of New and Rare Plants from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, and other Botanical and Horticultural 
Establishments. 


Edited by D. PRAIN, C.1.E. LL.D. F.R.S., &c., 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


FOURTH SERIES, Vol. IV. No. 43, JULY, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Contenta. 
Tab. 8202. BEGONIA CATHAYANA, CHINA (double plate). 
» 8203. COELOGYNE PERAKENSIS, PERAK. 
» 8204. DIDYMOCARPUS CYANIA, MALAY PENINSULAR. 
+ 8205. OLEARIA RAMULOSA (var. COMMUNIS), AUS- 
TRALIA. 





+ $206. RHODODENDRON MARIESU, CENTRAL CHINA. 


MONOGRAPHS from the THIRD SERIES of the BOTANICAL 
MAGAZINE. LIST of GENERA on application. 


LOVELL REEVE & CU., Lrv., 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
No. 377. JULY. 

THE TRIPLE ENTENTE AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. By 
J. Ellis Barker. 

THE “VISION SPLENDID” OF INDIAN YOUTH. By Sir 
Rampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I. C.1.E., first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal. 

MR. HALDANE’S TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY. By Maijor- 
General Charles H. Owen, R.A. 

75 PRESENT STAGE OF CHURCH REFORM. 

Rev. the Bishop of Burnley 
THE to CONFERENCE AND THE “ATHANASIAN 
4 the Rev. Dr. W. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professo 
of  Ditinity, ambridge. 

UN NOUVEAU MOLIPRE: a French View of Bernard Shaw. By 
Augustin Hamon. 

WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. By The Lady Lovat. 

APOLLUV AND DIONYSUS IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Emil Reich. 

THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

POVERTY IN LONDON AND IN NEW ZEALAND: a Study in 
Contrasts. By Mrs. Grossmann. 

— FORERUNNERS OF CHAMPLAIN IN CANADA. By 

Violet R. Markham. 

LITALIA FA DA SE. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

THE EMPIRE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. By Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 

INDIAN FAMINES AND INDIAN FORESTS. By J. Nisbet, 

.(Ec., formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma. 

THE UNREST OF INSECURITY. By Admiral C. C. Penrose 
Fitzgerald. 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO,, Lrp., 5, 


By the Right 


New Street Square. 





NEW VOLUME ag gar JULY NUMBER READY. 
2a. net. 2. 9d. post free. 
HE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Subscriptions, 10%. per annum post free. 
Chief Contents of JULY Number. 

PLURALISM AND RELIGION. By Prof. William James. 

CIVILIZATION IN DANGER. By René-L. Gerard. 

SCIENCE AND THE PURPOSE OF LIFE. By Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

THF RELIGIONIST AND THE SCIENTIST. By the Rev. G. A 
Johnston Ross. 

“AN APPEAL TO THOSE AT THE TOP"—AND SOMETHING 
MORE. By Sir Edward Russell. 

THF RIGHT TO CONSTRAIN MEN FOR THEIR OWN GOOD. 
By Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

RELIGION AND OUR SCHOOLS. By Prof. John Dewey. 

ENLIGHTENED ACTION THE TRUE BASIS OF MORALITY. 
By Prof. A. H. Lloyd. 

THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE ETHICS OF CHRIST. 
By Stanley Gerald Dunn. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By. Prof. Rudolf Eucken. 

THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE AMERICAN. By President 
David Starr Jordan. 

— Bhsiy RCH OF SCOTLAND AND ITS FORMULA. By the 

. A. J. Campbell. 

om “BU RDEN OF LANGUAGE IN RELIGION. A Catholic 

Study. By W. J. Williams. 
Discussions, Signed Reviews, Bibliography and Recent Literature. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





Co wT ee CU 
REVIEW. No. 511. JULY, 2s. 62 
THE REBELLION OF WOMAN. By Teresa Billington-Greig 
LIBERALISM AND WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. By the Hon. Ber 
trand Russell. 
28 AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


‘GOETHE'S WEST-EASTERN DIVAN. By Prof. Dowden 
THE POLISH QUESTION IN PRUSSIA. By Joseph Koscielski, 
Member of the Prussian House of Nobles. 
LUMINOUS wd a5 aa THE “WILL 0’ THE WISP. 
Digby Pigott, € 
THE FUTURE OF INDIA. By N. Mae Nicol. 
THE LUXEMBURG SUCCESSION. By Lewis Appleton. 
SUBJECTIVE SCIENCE, By Emma Marie Caillard. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS: a Note. By Prof. Gwatkin. 
FORFIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE ASTRONOMY OF SHAKESPEARE. By Museus. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: The Optimism of Butler's ‘ Analogy '— 
Fifteenth -Century English Literature—Ancient_ RBritain— 
Evolution of Europe—The Astronomy of the Bible —Sir 
George Trevelyan’s American Revolution—The First Bisho} 
of Southwell. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


By George Hodges, 


By Sir T 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JULY 4, contains :— 
THE TRAINING OF A FRENCH ARCHITECT. 
CHURCH FURNITURE AND ARRANGEMENT. 
THE WASTING OF IRON.—I. 
NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 
ALTERATIONS AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
INTERIOR, SIENA CATHEDRAL; 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN CHURCHES OF PARIS 
—VII. SAINT PIERRE DE MONTROUGE ; 
NEW BRIDGE, GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, LICHFIELD. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), a 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all . 
agents. 





ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Actrononsy. ” alae Edition. With 5 Plates By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F. 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 


wardian. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liwitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Will no doubt set the town talking 
again....a8 seventy years ago.” 


THE DIARY OF A LADY IN WAITING 
By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary 
Illustrative of the Times of GEORGE IV. _ Inter- 
spersed with original Letters from Queen Caroline and 
from various other distinguished Persons. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
With 18 Portraits. Two vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“© When I resign this world so briary, 
To have across the Styx my ferrying, 
O, may I die without a DIARY! 
And be interr’d without a BURY-ing! 
The poor dear dead have been laid out in vain, 
Turn'd into cash, they are laid out again!” 

Such was TOM HOOD’S greeting when “ this scandalous 
diary” originally appeared without author’s name and 
without portraits, and in many cases with only the initials 
of the well-known characters in the book. The present 
edition is the first to have portraits, the author’s name, and 
the full names (where possible) of the principal characters 
in the work. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ With much that is painful and 
unprositable, this frank and vivacious diary contains much 
that is tender and true. Its rehabilitation, after many years 
of oblivion, is a task upon which editor and publisher are 
alike to be congratulated.” 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Thérése-Charlotte of France, Duchesse D’Angouléme. 
By G. LENOTRE. With 13 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY GRaAPHIC.—‘‘ A sound prece of historical work, 
scholarly, yet popularly written. The translation and general 
aet-up of the book with its numerous illustrations are excel- 
ent.” 


SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
net. 

DaILy MaIL.—‘‘ Mr. Greenwood has written an extremely 
interesting book, and one that deserves to be answered in 
detail.” 


LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, 
Secretary and Councillor to the Chinese Legation in 
London for Thirty Years. By DEMETRIUS C. 
BOULGER, Author of the ‘History of China,’ the 
‘Life of Gordon,’ &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The life-story of a remarkable 
man....a@ solid and serviceable piece of work.” 


THE PATH TO PARIS 
The Record of a Riverside Journey from Le Havre to 
Paris. By FRANK RUTTER. With 62 Illustrations 
by HANSLIP FLETCHER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


6/- NEW NOVELS &/- 


A MAN OF GENIUS 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of ‘The Wingless 
Victory.’ 

PuNcH.—“ There is no excuse for not reading ‘A Man of 
Genius,’ and making a short stay in the ‘Seventh Devon of 
Delight.’ There must always be a welcome for a book by Miss 
Willcocks. It is very fine on the psychological side, but, if 
anything, it is even siner Devonshire.” 

LITEKARY WORLD.—“ Miss Willcocks shows the wit of 
Barrie in close alliance with the bold realism of Thomas 
Hardy and the philosophical touches of George Meredith.” 


THE CHILD OF CHANCE 
By MAXIME FORMONT. 
AcaDEMY.—“ The impression left on the mind of the reader 
is one of extraordinary power....One of the most successful 
and interesting psychological studies in contemporary jiction.” 


ABSOLUTION. By Ciara Viente. 
ATHEN.EUM.—‘‘ Frau Viebig presents a slice of life carved 

from the history of a Polish farmstead. The book....is 

sincere. Frau Viebig’s story may be warmly recommended.” 


THE DOOR OF DARKNESS 
By MAUD ANNESLEY, Author of ‘The Wine of Life.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ An enthralling story, powerfully 
magined, and distinguished for artistry of no mean order.” 


THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT 
By T. B. CLEGG, Author of ‘The Love Child,’ &c. 
STANDARD.—“ Mr. Thomas Bailey Clegg has only published 
three books....but each one has been singularly powerful and 
tmpressive, and each one has attracted an unusual amount of 
praise and attention.” 


LADY JULIA’S EMERALD 
By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘A thoroughly amusing story.” 
A STRIKING SUCCESS 
Translated from the French of ANATOLE FRANCE. 
THE RED LILY. By Anartore France. 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
MOTHER OF PEARL. By Ayaro.e France. 
Translated by FREDERIC CHAPMAN, 

DAILY MaIL.—‘‘ It is the first time that a living foreign 
author has achieved the distinction of a complete and careful 
translation....Large handsome volumes, beautifully printed 
and bound, published at alow price.” 

VOLUMES IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 
THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS 
A Translation by ALFAFO ALLINSON. 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 
A Translation by LAFCADIO HEARN. 
JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, London and New York. 

















THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 





AN IMPORTANT WORK ON FRANCE 


FRANCE IN THE 20th 
CENTURY 


By W. L. GEORGE, Author of 
‘ Engines of Social Progress.’ A 
handsomely produced volume. 
6s. net. 











The object of this opportune work 
is to give a complete and unbiassed 
picture of the conditions of social life 
in France to-day, and to describe 
concisely the political basis of that 
country’s government. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


FROM A HERTFORD- 
SHIRE COTTAGE 


By W. BEACH THOMAS. 33. 6:7. 


“This is really an enjoyable little 
book.” —Globe. 

“This is one of the pleasantest of 
open-air books that we have read for 
some time.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Here is a delightful open-air book, 
just suitable for open-air reading 
during these days of summer.” 

Sunday Times. 











SOME REALLY GOOD FICTION 
HEATHER 


By JOHN TREVENA, Author 
of ‘Furze the Cruel,’ ‘ Arminel 
of the West,’ and ‘A Pixy in 
Petticoats.’ At all libraries, 
bookshops, &c. 6s. 








“Let it be said without further 
presente that ‘Heather’ is the best 
»00k that the author has written.... 
Made a name for himself for which 
the great majority of his fellow-crafts- 
men may well bear him envy....Must 
conclude with a hearty recommenda- 
tion to all who love good literature to 
read ‘Heather.’”—MR. LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE in the Daily Chronicle. 


THE PEOPLE 
DOWNSTAIRS 


By EVA: LATHBURY, Author 
of ‘Mr. Meyer’s Pupil.’ Second 
Impression is now ready. 6s. 


“The fact is that ‘The People 
Downstairs’ is an original novel, not 
to be flung hastily into any ready- 
made class, Any one who reads it 
will certainly want to read it again.” 

Morning Post 








A CASE FOR 
COMPROMISE 


By HENRY STACE, Author of 
‘The Adventures of Count 
O’Connor.’ 6s. 


‘* A meritorious story.”—Times. 
“This book clearly shows that its 
author has real ability.” 
Church Family Newspaper. 
“The hand of the master is evident, 
and the quiet setting of ‘A Case for 
Compromise’ will appeal to those for 
whom the more stirring scenes of the 
Count’s adventures have no charm.” 
Scotsman. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Limirep. 











MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


—@— 
NOW READY, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT 
BLANC. 


Thirteenth Edition. With numerous Illustrations an&é 
Maps. 38. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE 
MATTERHORN. 


Twelfth Edition. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 3s. net. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE 
GREAT ANDES OF THE 
EQUATOR. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 140 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
“This is emphatically the book of the season as regards. 
travel, and few seasons have produced anything of the 
kind.”—Atheneum. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO 
TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

With 61 Figures of New Genera and Species. Medium 
Svo, 21s. net. 
‘*A contribution of the first importance to the interesting. 
subject of geographical distribution.”—Times, 








THIRD ISSUE. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. 


(Covering the Years 1880-1907.) By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With 337 Tables and Explanatory 
Diagrams. Medium 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the 
course of British and International Commerce. It is issued 
at intervals of two years, and is an essential to politicians, 
business-men, and students of our economic system. 


A TERRITORIAL ARMY 
IN BEING, 


A Practical Study of the Militia Systems of Switzerland 
and Norway. By Lieut-Col. C. DELME-RADCLIFFE, 
Military Attaché at Rome and Berne; and J. W. 
LEWIS, late 19th Hussars. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


NEW 6/ NOVELS. 
A STORMY MORNING. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


FISHERS OF THE SEA. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 


DOMINY’S DOLLARS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The Greatness of 
Josiah Porlick,’ ‘The Spoils of Victory.’ 

This novel completes the trilogy which, under the general 
title ‘The Paths of the Blind,’ deals with the old but ever 
recurring question, “‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” ‘ Dominy’s 
Dollars’ illustrates some of the methods of the great 
American Trusts which have recently attracted so much 
attention. 


JACK SPURLOCK— 
PRODIGAL. 


By G. H. LORIMER. 

A new book by the Author of the ‘ Letters of a Self-made 
Merchant to his Son’ is bound to meet with a warm and 
wide welcome. Here it is, full of character, so human and 
humorous as to be worthy of the pen of Dumas pére. The 
Pharisees may condemn the work, and especially the 
retired bon vivant ‘‘ Major,” but all good men in the world 
will love him and his protégé, Jack Spurlock. There is 
not half a page that will not raise a laugh or a chapter 
or will not teach some of the laws of good tellowship. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. Illustrated by 268 Action-Photographs. 10s, 6d. net. 


GREAT BATSMEN: their Methods at a Glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 600 Action-Photographs. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Cecit (Alicia 


Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. 


Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo. 
Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 
With Coloured Illustrations by SIMON HARMON VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 





A. Foster-MELLIAR, M.A. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and Her | 


Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt | 


German Garden.’ Illustrated Edition. 
edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


SUN. DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY. 


ARLE. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly set forth by 


Profusely illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


A WOMAN’S HARDY GARDEN. By Hetexa Rvertuerrorp Ety. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ANOTHER HARDY GARDEN BOOK. By Hevea R. Ety. 


trated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. By 


By AuiceE Morse 


AticE Morse EARLE. 


Illus- 


Rose StTanDIsSH NICHOLAS. 





Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 

OUR MOUNTAIN GARDEN. By Mrs. TuEoporE Tuomas. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE COUNTRY SIDE. 

A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By Avxtnoxy 


OLLETT. 
cee 8vo, 6s. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. 


WarpeE Fowter, M.A. Illustrated. 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fowter.  Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warne Fowter, M.A. With 


Illustrations by BRYAN HOOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 


BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 20u Song, Game, and Water Birds. 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With80 Full-Page Plates. New Impression. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. 


MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fapre. 
Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Library, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Amveba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
Illustrations. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. | 
od oy B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 
Town &VO. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Arasetia B. 


Crown 8vo, 


THE ‘SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH | 
ag i. Bk he Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With Illustra- 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRAN KLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities 
by LORD SELBORNE, and New Letters. * Gomaet Crown 8vo, 68. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gueerr Wuire. 8vo, 
Library of English Classics. 
cuneames OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By ir BucKLAND. 

Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in crown 8vo, 

2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 38. 6d., as follows: First Series—RATS, SE RPENTS: FISHES, 

FROGS, MONKEYS, &c. Second Series—FOSSILS, BEARS, WOLV ES, CATS, 

EAG LES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series -WILD 

DUCKS, FISHING, LIONS, TIGERS FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series— 
GIANTS, MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By W. WarpvrE 


By 


Crown 
By Prof. L. C. 


With a 


Crown S8vo, 6s. Prize 


BUCKLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


With upwards of 100 | 





GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS: their 


Methods ata Glance. By GEORGE W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 
464 Action-Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. By George 


W. BELDAM and P. A. VAILE. Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


NEW IMPRESSION, WITH PORTRAITS AND PREFATORY MEMOIR OF THE 
AUTHOR BY GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 
FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 


Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Reminiscences and 
D.C.L. Extra 


Both the Sollowing Volumes contain much practical information on Sport and Natural 
History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOL- 
BOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 


| PLAYHOURS AND HALF- HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experiences of 
Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ovrnaw 


ISTRAM. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and HE RBERT RAILTON, 
Globe Svo, 38. 6d. Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 6s. per vol. 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movurray Reap. Illustrated by ArtHuR B, 
CONNOR. 


KENT. By Watrter Jerroxp. Illustrated hy HvucnH THomson. 
DORSET. By Sir Frepenick Treves. Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL. 


BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp Vincent. Illustrated by FRepERICK 
L. GRIGGS. 


SUSSEX. By E. V. Lwucas. Iustrated by Freperick L. 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. Illustrated by Hucu 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxiys. Illustrated by Frepenick L. 





GRIGGS. 


THomson and 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by Freperick L. 
GS 
NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL 


and HUGH THOMSON. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. &G. 
PENNELL. 

YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. 
and HUGH THOMSON. 

EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. Illustrated by JosrpH PENNELL. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arrtuvr H. Norway. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH THOMSON. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Srernen Gwyyy. 
THOMSON. 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Dearmenr. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Friern. 


BRADLEY. Illustrated by JosEry 


Illustrated by Jos—ErpuH PENNELL 


Illustrated by Hucu 


Illustrated by JosErpu PENNELL. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERicusen. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herserr A. Evans. Illustrated 
by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
| UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


| ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


| THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 
vo, 1 

OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 


FOUR WORKS Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 

| AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. 
| ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 

| THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 
| THE LAND OF HEATHER (Scotland). 


Introduction by H. Masts. 
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